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THE ALDERMAN OF YORK. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Ix a hollow of one of those mountain ranges which branch off from the 
Kaatskill, lived the Dolebear family ; and from the sterile nature of the soil, 
and a disinclination to improve it, they had few resources to rely upon, saving 
their sagacity. 

What old Dolebear would have done in cases of extremity, had it not 
been for his half-fledged son Moses, is a matter that cannot at this late day be 
known, and if it were, would scarcely be material to any one beyond his own 
family. 

The season for trapping was past, and all the merchantable peltries had been 
compressed into a small bundle, and Moses dispatched to the great city of Man- 
hattan for a market. This was the first time he had been sent upon so im- 
portant an errand — important it was, for upon its product the family was to 
subsist through a dreary winter, in a region covered with snow more than half 
the year, and where storms seem to gather and rage, more, one would think, 
for the sport of elves than any good purpose. 

It was now late in December, and old Dolebear and his family were gathered 
around a fire-place, occupying nearly a third of the cabin, in which his child- 
ren were all born, and over whom dame Dolebear presided creditably to her- 
self, until they were old enough to set up for themselves. On such occasions, 
their dissent to her commands, when peremptorily given, signified itself by a 
defiant leer or a grin of disapprobation. The old dame had seen enough of 
the world to know that these family revolutions will occur, as well as in larger 
communities, and that it is the part of wisdom to permit cheerfully what can’t 
be prevented. 

The cabin had in its sides many chinks and crevices, through which the 
winds whistled in winter, and whispered in summer; the music they made 
partook of the character of the mood the elder members of the family hap- 
pened to be in at the time. If the old man was merry, then they seemed to blow 
a jig; if he was sullen or morose, as he too often was, then they changed their 
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notes, and a funeral-dirge was given, so solemn, that the very trees appeared 
to be in mourning ; if, however, in a meditative state, as sometimes he was, a 
psalm would be gone through with, and continue until some disruption broke 
out among the children ; then, ten to one, he broke the charm by an oath, when 
it would change into wailing and melancholy sighs. 

He was in the latter mood — for Moses had been gone a long time— and was 
thinking what he would give for a hank of tobacco, and how much comfort a 
bladder of snuff would afford his wife. Poor Suky, too, was in need of a cal- 
ico frock, for the one of last year had been torn in many places by brambles 
she was compelled to wade through; beside, the natural wear and tear of a 
year told its tale. 

She, too, very naturally was moody and heart-sick with delay. The rest of 
the children chimed in, thus presenting an array of moodiness, increasing in 
intensity until the winds howled through the crevices, and bellowed in the 
chimney. ‘W-h-e-w!’ at length exclaimed Dolebear. ‘Blow, blow! I say, 
blow him into the valley ! blow him to the ; 

Before he had time to utter the anathema against his son, which he had in- 
tended, the old dame finished the sentence by saying: ‘I wish it would blow 
him home.’ 

And it did blow him home ; for the words were scarcely out of her mouth, 
when the door was pushed open, and in came Moses, white with snow; his 
hair was filled with it; indeed he was so covered up, that he himself was an 
inconsiderable part of what he seemed to be. Rolled up as he was in this 
wintry winding-sheet, he had made his way into the mountains in a manner 
little understood by those whose necessities never skilled them in threading ra- 
vines, scaling mighty cliffs, or fording torrents. 

But he was accustomed to them, and had been all his life. He had more 
than once made his bed in a snow-drift found in the wake of a cliff, or fallen 
tree, scooped out by the winds, ready for an occupant, and not half so cold 
either as charity in better lodgings. 

Not a word was spoken by any member of the family while he was engaged 
in disincumbering himself of his cold blanket, but were all looking with 
straining eyes after the forthcoming luxuries he was to have brought home in 
exchange for his merchandise. He took a seat beside the fire equally silent, 
looking steadily at the blaze and the smoke, as they struggled upward. His 
father becoming impatient, addressed his son thus: ‘ Moses, you dog’— he was 
accustomed to thus abbreviate him — ‘pony up! give us the thingums, ’baccy 
first, and so on!’ 

He made no reply to his father, but continued gazing at the fire, seemingly 
revolving something in his mind that he was dissatisfied with, signifying that 
he did not wish to be disturbed. The more intensely his mind was engaged, the 
faster he chewed the quid he had supplied himself with, and the less he seemed 
conscious of the demands his family had upon him. 

Poor Suky fastened imploringly her great black eyes upon him, expecting 
momentarily that at least there would be something for her, and that that 
something would be nothing less than a dress of some beautiful description : 
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a dress abounding in bright and brilliant coloring. She examined every fea- 
ture in his face to catch the first sign denoting a movement on his part for their 
production. But all in vain: no such movement was made, nor did any seem 
likely to be. Moses had but little heart for his sister, and how could he be 
expected to have one for any body else ? 

After sitting quietly for an hour, and perceiving Moses still continued ru- 
minating upon his tobacco, and something else that no one but himself knew 
any thing about, old Dolebear deliberately took from his head a red fox-skin 
cap, having lost all patience with the dogged sulkiness of his son, and delibe- 
rately but violently threw it into a corner of the fire-place. 

This was a signal that he was out of humor, and demanded an explanation 
of Moses’ singular conduct. It was some time before the latter woke up to the 
demands his father had thus made upon him; but feeling the time had come 
when something must be done — either to fight or explain, and that the former 
could be done easier than the latter —he left his seat, and after following the 
deliberation of old Dolebear, took from his own head a porcupine cap, and also 
dashed it upon the hearth, in the same corner where the other lay. 

Matters were resolving themselves to a climax, and each party put himself 
in attitude, to act in a manner worthy of himself. In the mean time, a small 
and very insignificant member of the family crawled from the ashes, where he 
had been toasting himself since the storm commenced, and as soon as he had 
surveyed the respective parties, declared for Moses, by flapping his wings and 
crowing vociferously. Dolebear looked at the young fledgeling, as if he would 
eat him up; but a little reflection turned the current of his feelings in 
his favor. Courage was the old man’s passion, and he had rather been 
whipped twice over than that either of his sons should show the white feather. 

After hesitating a moment between pride and his better feelings, he began 
a parley, by complimenting them for the spirit they had shown. 

‘Why, Mosey, you dog,’ said he, ‘was you goin’ to lick your dad? and you, 
Mikey, was you goin’ to help him? Do you know, young uns, I an’t been 
licked but once in twenty year, and then only by a bear —a she-bear, what 
had cubs? A he-one is n’t to be feard of, but them t’ other sort, it’s best to run 
when thar a cummin’. 

‘Wan’t it a fair fight ?’ inquired Moses, entering into the story with as much 
interest as if he and the old man had never fallen out in their lives. ‘ Did you 
giv up, cause you couldn't help it ?’ 

‘Did you ever know me, Mose, to giv up, when I could help it?’ he replied 
indignantly. ‘Didn't I flog Captain Murky, at the last trainin’, ‘cause he said 
ev'ry soger should be ‘quipt accordin’ to law; and when the sargeant came to 
help ’im, did n’t I flog him too? Is that givin’ up when I could help it, you 
young sunflower ?’ 

Dolebear senior uttered this with considerable emphasis, and Moses gave 
his assent to the truth of what had been said, as he was himself on the spot 
when it happened, assisting in seeing fair play. 

A pause ensued here, after which Moses requested of his father to relate 
how it was the bear got advantage of him. ‘ Why, do you see, I didn’t dream 
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the critter had cubs, and so give chase; but jist as I was jumpin’ on her back, 
a little fellow about half-grown, as black as thunder, jumped up, and ran into 
the bushes. *T was too late then to beat up a retreat, and so at it we went, and 
the upshot of the whole was, without givin’ particulars, your dad was licked.’ 

The winds had now increased to a hurricane, and tree after tree came crash- 
ing down, some over ledges of rocks, others into the cataract below ; while the 
tumult among the branches of those which could ride the gale, was upon a 
piece with the tumult that might have occurred between Moses and his father. 
A snow-drift occasionally was raised bodily by the winds, and hurled from the 
roof of the house, scattering hither and thither its flakes, which sifted down 
the great yawning chimney in such quantities, that the fire was in danger more 
than once of becoming extinguished. 

A general amnesty within doors became necessary, for the combating ele- 
ments without threatened a calamity to the occupants of the cabin greater 
than any that could occur if left to themselves. It threatened at one time to 
overturn the cabin, but at length it was so packed with snow-drifts, edging in 
on all sides, that although there might be danger of smothering the inmates, 
there was none of its being blown away. 

Nothing was now heard below-stairs of the storm ; but from the commotion 
about the roof and gables, it was evident Miss Maria Hardpan, who had her 
quarters in that neighborhood, was in some danger. She was the sister of 
dame Dolebear, but her junior by many years. All the other members of the 
family had their lodgings in a kind of bunk, distributed about on the first floor ; 
but as she was still a spinster, and not without hope, it became her to seek 
more retirement than that floor afforded. 

Moses was saved the trouble of ascending to his aunt’s apartments, where 
he was upon the eve of going, to look after her safety, by her presenting her- 
self below-stairs. With the exception of his sister, there was no other mem- 
ber of the family he would have troubled himself about, and probably would 
not about her had they been situated differently. 

Sue, despite her brother’s selfishness, took pride in presenting him with a 
clean shirt every week, and darning his stockings, as long as there was any 
thing left to darn ; and although he never thanked her for her pains, yet, as 
her pleasure was to administer to his comfort, he would have been worse than 
a beast not to let her share somewhat in his affections. Beside, she had 
pretty eyes, and might have appeared otherwise handsome in any thing else 
than that worn-out old calico frock. 

How old Dolebear came to be such a girl’s father is no more miraculous 
than that the deformed cactus should bear so beautiful a flower, or that honey 
may be gathered from offensive substances. 

‘Why, is that you, Mosey ?’ Miss Hardpan exclaimed. ‘Dear me! what 
would have become of you if you had lost your way ?’ 

‘Why, I’d do as I’ve done before,’ he responsively growled; ‘ git on the 
warm side of a tree, and dream I was an alderman in York.’ 

‘Dreamin’ did you say ? Why, I’ve been dreamin’ too, dreamin’ you was a 
great man, and had nothin’ to do but smoke and chaw ’baccy, and soon. O me! 
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if twas true, you could n’t forget me; I know you could n’t —would you, 
Mosey? But what did you say about bein’ allofaman ?’ 

Moses indignantly turned the whites of his eyes toward Miss Hardpan, and 
scornfully said: ‘I should like to see the he-animal who would call me any 
thing else but all of a man. I dreamed,’ he continued, ‘I was an Alderman 
in York — that is, a feller, when he gets fat, he’s slippy as an eel ; and when 
he wants money, wotes, and it comes nat’rally as can be.’ 

They had gotten thus far, when things became so comfortable in-doors, that 
first one and then another went to sleep, with the storm shut quite out of 
doors by its own accumulation. » 


CHAPTER SECOND. 




































Miss Harppan and her nephew slumbered before the fire most of the night, 
and when they awoke, the other members of the family had retired to their 
sleeping-places, enjoying their rest, notwithstanding the utter desolation with- 
out-doors. 

Winter storms in a valley are bad enough, but to dwell in the clouds, where 
they rage unrestrained by any protection, and where their force is discharged 
with unexpended violence upon the first object presenting itself, is only en- 
durable by those who are very good, like the philanthropists of Saint Bernard ; 
or those who are very bad, like old Dolebear and his sons of the Kaatskills. 

Miss Hardpan, after awaking, rubbed her eyes, and yawned several times, 
with a view of ascertaining whether Moses was awake, and so soon as she was 
assured of that fact, she said, in a tone but little more than a whisper: 

‘Mosey, Mosey, be you woke up?’ 

‘No, not exactly,’ was the surly response. ‘’Spose I was, what do you 
want ?’ 

‘About them gimcracks you got in York —I’m dyin’ to know all about 
’em,’ continued Miss Maria earnestly, and at the same time feeling her way into 
his sympathies, that long experience taught her was the surest mode of success. 

‘Wall, I ha’ n’t got um, no how,’ he responded in a growl, mixed with a 
little pliancy, that Miss Hardpan had brought to the surface, by her own pecu- 
liar way of fishing in such waters. 

She but illy concealed her mortification at this announcement, and after 
choking and unsuccessfully trying to swallow it, said in her sharpest note: 
‘I’d like to know what you did with the coon-skins ? I’d like to know what 
you went to York for? I’d like to know what you cum back for? I'd like to 
know — yis, I’d like to know all about it.’ 

Moses raised his head, not a little astonished at this sudden turn-in his 
aunt’s temper, and would have replied by an exchange of similar coin, but he 
was slightly repressed by the suddenness of the attack, and therefore only 
said: ‘ You would, would n’t you? then, only one thing at a time, and not mix 
‘em up so thick, Miss Lucy Long, as Governor Wise said in Congress, when 
they all larfed out loud.’ 

Presuming a little upon the advantage she had gained of Moses, by her sud- 
den onset, she replied if possible in a tone more shrill than before: ‘ Larf, did 
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they ? I somehow think they’d larf on t’ other side their faces, if they was 
kivered up in snow, and had to live on mush and taters, and no tea to wash 
um down. I’d like to ketch um at it. They ’d get a piece of my mind about 
meddlin’ with other people’s business, and larfin at a poor gal what could n’t 
help it.’ 

Moses now saw that a retreat was poor policy in allaying the storm that his 
aunt had commenced, and he replied by saying: ‘I kinder think you’re goin’ 
off before your;powder’s dry! ’Spose you think I an’t got nothin’! ‘Spose 
you think I’m a fool! ’Spose I an’t.’ 

This he said so much faster than he was jn the habit of expressing himself, 
that Miss Maria gave up the point, and capitulated on the spot, and then re- 
plied mildly: ‘Don’t mix up things so, as you jist now told me; I can’t make 
head or tail out any how. Mosey, you an’t a fool, but the chaps about York 
has nothin’ to do but cheat and lie, and then say they han’t.’ She then 
tapped him gently upon the head with the ends of her fingers, and made 
amends for what she had said by saying coaxingly: ‘There, there, Moses, tell 
aunty all about it ?’ 

‘Wall, I will,’ was the response, he being somewhat appeased by the 
promptness with which his aunt had struck her colors. His eyes, in the 
mean time, were directed to a long brass chain dangling at his pocket, and 
which he kept in motion by an occasional tap of his fore-finger. 


‘Sure enough,’ said Miss Hardpan, much astonished at the glittering ap- 


pendage ; ‘ what’s at t’ other end ?’ 

‘I calculate,’ said Moses doubtingly, ‘it’s a goold watch, inside and out ; 
none of your white-livered watches, washed with moon-shine, and poor at that.’ 

At the urgent solicitation of his aunt, he took it from his pocket, and 
handed it to her. She turned it over and over again, and stroked and petted 
it, as if it were a kitten ; and when her astonishment had a little subsided, ex- 
claimed: ‘ Well, well, Moses, you have hit the nail on the head this time.’ 

His aunt’s approval of his watch put him in one of his best moods, and he 
volunteered to relate to her his visit to ‘York,’ if she was not too sleepy to 
hear it. 

‘OQ dear! Mosey, you are the best sort of a feller any whar in the mount- 
ings. Do go on, it’s so delightsome — I knows it is— now, Mosey, go on.’ 

Miss Hardpan became impatient; she hitched from one seat to another, 
looking Moses straight in the eyes, as if she would extract the forthcoming 
narrative from his brain. | 

‘When I gets to York,’ he at length began, ‘I puts myself right in the mid- 
dle of the road. I hadn't got fur, when a chap on top of a thunderin’ great 
two-hoss wagon, boarded all over, only a little hole behind to let folks in what 
wanted to git out, says he, ‘ Git out the way or I’ll run over you ;’ soon I went 
like a shot out of a shovel, and he arter me. When I runs across the path, on 
cums he. When I runs t’ other side, on cums he. When I runs straight ahead, 
on cums he, kicking up such a dust, till I was blind as a three-days’ kitten.’ 

‘Why, Mosey,’ said his aunt interruptingly, ‘ did n’t you lick him ?’ 

‘No; he’s a cowardly dog. Jist afore I was out a breath, I turned round, 
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and shook my fist, and said, ‘Come down from thar, and I’ll skin ye, ye dirty 
varmint ;’ and to show him I was in arnest, took off my coat, and squared 
away. He was afeard, and instid of- thrashin’ me, he thrashed his hosses, and 
away he went, bobbin’ about the path arter somebody else, I spose.’ 

‘The orful feller!’ exclaimed Miss Hardpan. ‘ Did he kill any body ?’ 

‘I didn’t stop to see,’ replied Moses, ‘for a chap with a brass platter on his 
coat cum up, and said: ‘Cum along; we don’t allow fightin’ in the streets.’ I 
was goin’ to pummel him for his pains, but another of the same sort cum along, 
and findin’ ’t was no use, I giv’ up.’ 

‘Give up to ony two, Mosey!’ said his aunt with an expression of doubt 
whether he ought to have done so; but added after a moment of reflection: ‘I 
*spose more of ’em was cummin.’ 

*‘Cummin! yes a hull squad was layin’ about, ready for a row when noth- 
in’ was the matter. I was goin’ on to say, they tuck me to a place, and kept 
me thar all day, and all night too, as tight as beeswax. In the mornin’ they 
brought me afore a chap, sittin’ all alone, lookin’ big as Capting Murky on 
trainin’ day. 

‘* Wall, young man,’ said he to me, ‘ what’s yer name ?’ 

‘Says 1: ‘Moses Dolebear.’ 

‘Says he: ‘What you kickin’ up sich a row for?’ 

‘Says I— (just what I told you before, aunty.) 

‘Says he, after larfin: ‘ You can go, Moses Dolebear.’’ 

‘Seems to me,’ replied Miss Hardpan, ‘that was all foolin’ for nothin’. Go 
on, Mosey,’ she continued, ‘I want to hear all about the watch.’ 

‘I had n’t been gone ten minutes when a slick-lookin’ chap cum up to me, 
and said: ‘I’ve just found a pocket-book full of bank-notes. I don’t want to 
take any of ’em out; so lend me five dollars and keep the book till I cum back.’ 
So I out with every red cent I had, which was two dollars and sixpence. 
‘That ‘ll due,’ said the chap through his nose, and off he went, and did n’t cum 
back.’ 

‘Did you keep all the money?’ inquired Miss Maria, half out of breath 
with expectation. 

‘No; ’t was all bad, good for nothin’. I tried to pass a dollar-bill, when 
the landlord made a row, and two fellers, like them what had me up before, 
tuck me up agin, for passin’ counterfeit money, and the chap sot on the bench 
what was thar before. Soon as he sighted me, says he: ‘ You ’re thar agin, 
ar ye, Moses Dolebear?’ Says I, ‘I rather guess I am ;’ and he then asked me 
all about it, and I told him how I got all the bad money. Jist as sure as 
you 're alive and kickin’, aunty, thar was the chap himself, jist brought in for 
another prank he had been playin’. 
icy. Says I to the Judge, Thar’s the chap, the very feller himself. So they 
drew a long paper, and made me swear through thick and thin ’t was him. 
The Judge then said, ‘Tuck him up;’ and off they all went one way, and I 
t’ other. I hadn't got fur when I seed a little red flag pokin’ its nose out of a 
door, and I stopped to look in, and thar was a big, red-faced chap ; that is, 
*t was red what I seed of it, for twas most all kivered with hair; he had a 
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tremengious goold watch in his hand, ’twixt his thumb and finger, with its 
mouth wide open ; and you can't think, aunty, what a biddin’ thar was to git 
it. He had a mallet in his hand, and every once and a while he’d smash it 
down very mad ’cause they would n’t bid high enuff. When he sighted me, 
says he: ‘ Let the gentleman come to the counter; he looks as how he knows 
the vally of a goold watch.’ 

‘The bidders let me cum right amongst um. One chap said: ‘I wish I had 
more of the ready about me, and I'd go another ten.’ Says I: ‘If I had sold 
my fur, I'd like to have that watch.’ The red-faced chap said: ‘Put um up; 
several fellers want furs, and they ‘ll bring more here than any whar else.’ 

‘*Pone,’ said 1. So I bid fifty dollars for the watch, and then the furs was 
put up, and they brought the money — no more nor less. 

‘* How ’s that,’ said I; ‘they ar worth more money any day.’ 

‘*Says he: ‘ They smell so bad, or they ’d brought more. You’reall right ; 
the watch will bring a cool hundred any day among gentlemen ; but what kin 
one expect from sich a set of blackguards as are here this mornin’ ?’ 

‘*Good,’ said I. 

‘I didn’t like the way they did business at that store; and jist as I was 
a-goin’ to make a row, they stopped sellin’, and we all went to a great room, 
furbelowed off very hansum. Sich sights of things to eat and drink was 
never seed afore. I got pretty much shot in the neck, when in cum a feller 
they called Alderman Turtlehevey, and the chap what sold watches they called 
Noisy Tom. "I was a most nat’ral name, for he made sich a thunderin’ noise 
that I could n’t hear myself think.’ 

‘Why, Mosey,’ interrupted Miss Hardpan, ‘didn’t you feel proud to be in 
sich company ?’ 

‘Proud! no; it cum nat’ral as small-pox ; and could n’t help but think that 
natur’ made me for somethin’ else as to live in the clouds, ‘mong snow-storms 
and hurricanes.’ 

‘T always thought so,’ interrupted his aunt, ‘and now I knows it, for sich a 
dreamin’ — I never saw the like. Mosey,’ continued she, ‘I’ll tell you a se- 
cret ;’ but before she proceeded, she turned her head toward the retired mem- 
bers of the family, to be assured that they were all asleep, and after satisfying 
herself that that was the case, she said in a low voice: ‘Do you know whether 
Noisy Tom, as you call him, is a Bachelder ?’ 

‘A Bachelder ?’ added Moses, ‘a Bachelder did you say? Why, aunty, 
*spose he was, do ye think he’d have you, specially when he’s got such lots of 
goold thingumbobs ?’ The number of disappointments Miss Hardpan had been 
subject to crossed her mind, and she became silently thoughtful ; and so did 
Moses, and they looked steadily at the fire, as it was flickering in the embers ; 
but at length a smile of approbation lit up Moses’ features, when he recom- 
menced the conversation by saying: ‘ Aunty, them warnt all coon-skins I tuck 
to York; the skunks was inside, and I’s jist thinkin’ what they ‘ll say when 
they find it out.’ 

‘My stars, Mosey, you’ll never dare to go back agin,’ said his aunt Hard- 
pan with downcast features, his declaration upsetting the last hope she had of 
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conquest among a thousand of others that had gone before it, of no more rea- 
sonable prospect of accomplishment than the one she had just bidden adieu to. 

‘I don’t know that, for it’s hard to tell which was best sold, the skins or 
the watch ; for I tuck it to a shop to put it in order, and the chap, after look- 
in’ at its insides, through a little glass, with one eye shot, said it warnt worth 
arabbit’s paw: not in ezactly them words, but in somethin’ squintin’ that way.’ 

Miss Hardpan was beating time with the tips of her toes, in sympathy with 
her own ideas, the little time she remained silent, when at length she began 
again to fondle the watch, with as much affection as if it were a baby born in 
wedlock. After continuing her caresses for a time, she exclaimed: ‘It’s a 
beauty ; yis, it’s a beauty!’ She then put it to her ears, shook it once or 
twice, as if to awaken it from a long slumber, and said with some emotion : 
‘Why, Mosey, don’t it talk ?’ 

‘No,’ replied he gravely. ‘It’s a young un, I'd think, if ’twould ery ; but 
as it don’t and can’t talk, I guess ’t was born deaf and dumb.’ 

‘It’s a beauty any how,’ was her reply, and added: ‘Somehow hansum 
things never do go. There’s Tom Derrick’s Sue —she’s a hansum puss, but 
does n’t go. She’s been on the old man’s hands a good while.’ 

Miss Maria then surveyed her own person, evidently reflecting why she 
did n’t go herself; and to make a finish of what she had begun, arose from her 
seat, and viewed the rest of her person in a piece of broken mirror, sticking 
in the cranny of the wall, revolving all the while in her own mind the reason 
her lovers were so shy. 

Moses, guessing what was passing in his aunt's mind, said: ‘ Never mind, 
aunty, all he-critters has their day, and t’ other sort frolic in the arternoon.’ 

‘My eyes, Mosey, that’s so!’ she ejaculated with a smile, after a short con- 
sultation with her own heart; ‘that’s so! We an’t good for much till arternoon, 
and then we feel so prankish! O my! I can’t tell ezactly how it is, but some- 
thin’ like a hundred fellers fallin’ in love with one all together, who keep up 
sich a sighin’.’ 

‘I wonder,’ interrupted Moses, ‘if they can beat Capting Murky’s furniss, 
for that goes like a reg’lar nor’-easter, jist afore a storm in December.’ 

‘That’s it, Mosey!’ she spiritedly replied ; ‘I was tryin’ to think of some- 
thin’ like it; for when I think of these things I’m full o’ poetry, and can 
hardly hold up till I let fly:’ 

‘See all creation a-courtin’ to go, 
Little birds and pigeons too ; 


Big Jim Srorker he’d be thar too, 
If 1’d said Yis, when I meant No.’ 


‘Well, aunty,’ replied Moses with a kind of hiccough, which he intended for 
a laugh, ‘I think it a great blessin’ to be made happy so easy, but I’ve no turn 
for poetry, or I’d try my hand too; but somehow or t’other, it don’t jingle 
when I tries, beside I allers git rheumatics arter ; but whether it cums from 
that, or thinkin’ so much about goin’ to York, and gettin’ in for an alderman, I 
do n’t know ; but I guess it’s from one or t’ other. I orter be thankful ’t an’t 
from both, or ’t would be worser than rheumatics — would n’t it, aunty? You 
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knows all about penerial, and how it sweats a feller, and takes out of him all 
his grease-spots; and how it cures one that’s lazy, and likes dreamin’ in the 
day-time. But rheumatics is a different thing, and seems to like chaps best 
who haint any grease in um.’ 

‘That ’s so, Mosey; thar’s Jim Storker, he’s long as a rail, and penerial 
would no more sweat him than a bite of straw would physic a hoss. And as 
to rheumatics, he’s too thin to ache any how. He tried to court me once, and 
it beat all creation. I was milkin’ under the shed, and as I turned up my 
head, who should be thar but tall Jim Storker. He was lookin’ doleful enuff. 

‘Says I: ‘Jimmy, what’s the matter ?’ 

‘Says he: ‘ Maria, I love you.’ 

‘Says I, (and I larfed,) ‘I don’t love you.’ 

‘*’Cause why ?’ said he. 

‘**Cause I can’t,’ said 1; ‘love comes and goes like snow in Jinuary, by 
nat’ral causes ; and it’s nat’ral for me to love when I can’t help it.’ So he 
boohoed out like a calf, and went to the house, and was taken sick. I tried him 
with tanzy, bone-set, and then penerial ; and thar was nothin’ in him, and noth- 
in’ could come out. It dried him up like a smoked herrin’, and the first high 
wind arter blew him away, and he never was seed arter.’ 

A sudden crash up-stairs interrupted the conversation, and Moses proceeded 
at once to ascertain what had happened. He found matters worse than he ex- 
pected. A considerable portion of the roof had sunk under the pressure 
above, and Miss Hardpan’s comfortable quarters were filled with snow.’ So 
choked were they, that she must have suffocated had she not have been discreet 
enough to have abandoned them as she did. But these accidents had occurred 
more than once to the cabin of old Dolebear; consequently the alarm was not 
so great as a similar misfortune would have been to a more substantial build- 
ing. All hands now put themselves at work to secure the beams of the floor 
overhead, which was effected by props kept on hand for such occasions. 





THE LAST DAYS OF CHATHAM. 


BY G. M. TOWLE, 


Few incidents of history are more touching or more memorable, than the 
death of a great statesman or soldier while in the active discharge of patriotic 
duty. The decease of an illustrious man, who is ripe in years and in honor- 
able renown, in the quiet seclusion of his chamber, is a beautiful and interest- 
ing scene ; but fails to awaken that reverential awe which is occasioned by the 
departure of one who is summoned on high with his armor on, fulfilling in the 
last hour the noblest objects of life. To be called away in the freshness of in- 
tellectual vigor, in presence of co-workers, and while exerting energy in behalf 
of one’s country, is an event reserved for a few, and fails not to enhance the 
glory of a well-spent life. So died the great Earl of Chatham. His fame had 
surpassed that of all his predecessors in the public arena of Great Britain. He 
had risen from a middle rank to the first honors of the state. By a brilliant 
and burning eloquence, an accurate knowledge of detail, and a proud and un- 
compromising spirit, he had successfully opposed the ministry of Newcastle, 
and had become himself the controller of the destinies of the British empire. 
A war, unsurpassed for centuries in the magnitude of its operations and the 
importance of its results, had been conducted by him with brilliant success, 
and had been brought to an honorable and glorious termination. After leading 
for many years the Lower House of Parliament, he had been rewarded in his 
old age with an earldom, and reflected honor upon the hereditary legislators of 
the realm by his presence among them. By the grace of his manner and the 
finish of his address, he had obscured the declining years of the versatile 
Chesterfield. By his sonorous and thrilling diction, he had snatched from the 
brow of Grenville the laurel which had been awarded to him by the common 
acquiescence of his countrymen. By his prompt and energetic legislation, he 
had eclipsed the renown which a haughty posterity had claimed with justice 
for Halifax and Walpole, Oxford and Pelham. By the earnestness and consis- 
tency of his devotion to the common weal, he had shared with Sidney and 
Milton the love and confidence with which a people ever regard those who are 
zealous for their honor. By the impassioned philippics which he directed 
against those arbitrary ministers who, in spite of the remonstrances of public 
opinion, had persisted in declaring ‘taxation no tyranny’ toward the American 
colonies, and had acted up to that pernicious precept, he secured to himself the 
esteem of a great nation and their descendants through all time. Against the 
unreasonable hatred of the reigning sovereign, against the malicious prejudices 
of a proud and insolent nobility, against the dogged opposition of a shallow but 
avowed favorite, against the wealth, talent and prestige of the entire Tory in- 
fluence; amid the gloom of impending tyranny, the premonitions of a tempest 
fearfully imminent, the operation of every foul art, and the fulmination of every 
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absurd slander, this great man had stood forth in a valiant defence of constitu- 
tional privilege and the advancing claims of a people disenthralled. No one 
could doubt the sincerity of a man who could for years reject the most alluring 
offices of honor and emolument, and resist, though possessing an ambitious 
spirit, the venal offers of corrupt ministers. No aspersion could be cast upon 
the character of one who remained during the flower of his manhood and his 
glory, on the benches of a hopeless opposition, and in spite of court, majorities, 
and the oft-repeated taunts of such hirelings as Fox and Doddington, continued 
to avow and to urge the doctrines from which he had never swerved. Gradually 
he had attached to himself the favor of an immense majority of his country- 
men ; and the King, though cordially detesting him, was forced to admit him 
to the highest trust within the reach of a British subject. His body, long tried 
by distressing and dangerous disease, had, for some time previous to his death, 
given evidence of an approaching dissolution. The activity of his mental facul- 
ties, however, discovered no abatement, and in spite of corporeal pain, he con- 
tinued to arraign in the Upper House the ministers whose errors were gradually 
involving his country in calamity. In the intellectual vigor of the prime of 
life, when men commonly put forth their best energies, and when the will has 
been so far subdued that it is no longer the master of, but becomes the co- 
operator with the judgment, and when he thought he discerned in coming 
events the downfall of his enemies and the establishment of those principles 
which it had been his life-long labor to achieve, he was struck down in his 
place of duty and of honor, before his opponents and his confederates, in pre- 
sence of a multitude petrified by the great calamity which now befel the 
nation. What a scene does this present! The most illustrious of living states- 
men felled by the dread destroyer in the midst of his appeals for justice and 
liberty! The most eloquent of living orators struck down, even while the 
silver tones which had thrilled thousands of his countrymen were filling with 
their earnest pathos the splendid hali of Westminster, and just as the fire of 
inspired enthusiasm burst from that eagle eye! The place, the occasion, the 
audience there assembled, were appropriate to such an event. It was on the 
spot where the cowardly and despotic John had been compelled by the haughty 
barons of England to affirm the Magna Charta of their liberties. It was the 
hall where each succeeding Plantagenet had reaffirmed with solemn oaths the 
obligations of that great instrument. It was the hall in which had resounded 
the earnest and passionate eloquence of Shaftesbury, Hampden, and Russell, in 
behalf of the rights of man. It was the hall in which, at the close of the pre- 
ceding century, William Prince of Orange had assumed the throne left vacant 
by the ignominious flight of the lawful sovereign, and had affixed a willing sign- 
manual to the Declaration of Rights. The same precincts had been for more 
than a quarter of a century the scene of his own victorious progress, where he 
had compelled the attention of an unwilling audience, where he had success- 
fully restrained the excesses of a powerful ministry, where he had defended the 
virtue and capacity of the people against the undue influence of exclusive oli- 
garchists, where he had won the love of friends, the respect of enemies, and 
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the admiration of foreign powers. It was a fit spot whereon to terminate such 
a life. 

The occasion was marked by a renewal of the bitter discussions between 
the advocates of taxation without representation, and the advocates of the right 
of colonies to tax themselves, or if taxed by others, to be admitted into an equal 
position in the body which claimed the right to tax them. A war was raging 
in the western continent, provoked by a dogged determination of ministers in- 
stigated by an arbitrary king, to test the power of the home government to en- 
force taxation. That struggle had been foreseen by Pitt, and in tones of pro- 
phetic warning he had deprecated-the rash purpose of the cabinet. He had 
depicted with glowing language the wickedness of such a step, and turning 
from the assertion of principle to the consideration of expediency, he had de- 
monstrated the natural advantage, the earnest spirit, and the unanimous senti- 
ment of the trans-Atlantic provinces, proving how useless and how destructive 
was the attempt to subdue them. On the fatal day, the proud but courteous 
Richmond, afterward himself a convert to the cause of the colonies, had been 
sneering at their resistance, and counselling a vigorous prosecution of military 
subjugation. The last words of the great Commoner sent a thrill of pride 
through his adherents, and dismay among the ranks of the party in power: 
‘Do justice to America! Do it to-night! Do it ere you sleep!’ Thus were 
the last moments of this illustrious person employed in stirring appeals to the 
nobles of England in behalf of a distant and distressed people. He attempted 
to proceed, but the touch of death was on him, and he sank in an apoplectic fit 
in the arms of the lords near him. After lingering a short time, he died in the 
presence of his bereaved wife and children. The scene was not more remark- 
able for the fitness of the occasion and the place, than for the illustrious array 
of persons who were present at the downfall of their great cotemporary. It is 
true that many of the master-minds with whom he had waged a successful 
warfare, no longer frequented the scenes of their renown and of his victories. 
Henry Fox, a rival worthy of his metal, whose clear-headed argument and keen 
logic had proved almost a match for that brilliant diction which despised the 
restraint of detail and statistics, had preceded him to the great judgment-seat. 
The courtly Chesterfield no longer entranced coronated beauties by the grace 
of his bow, and had ceased to lend a searching sarcasm to the cause of deposed 
sovereignty. The voice of the handsome and impulsive Carteret, who for the 
beauty of his oratory was only surpassed by Chatham himself, was hushed in 
the silence of the grave. Murray had retired to the stately seclusion of the 
King’s Bench. Montagu was no longer the patron of letters, the confident of 
sovereigns, the complete master of finance. 

But of the generation of great minds then in its zenith, and of that golden 
age of intellect which was just opening, many lent their presence to the closing 
scene in the life of their cotemporary and instructor. The gentle and lovable 
Rockingham and the dignified Shelburne looked with pride upon a death- 
scene made glorious by the intrepid advocacy of their cherished principles. 
Lord North, whose bitter Toryism did not obstruct a kind spirit and a winning 
manner, viewed with regret the declining life of the highest ornament of Great 
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Britain, and forgot partisan antipathy in the grief of friendship. The stately 
Bedford, the versatile Carlisle, and the generous Devonshire, mourned the 
death of one whose name had reflected honor on their hereditary order, and to 
whose genius the most ancient and renowned houses in the land gave a willing 
and an enthusiastic homage. ll alike of those who had been the witnesses of 
his active career, Tories and Whigs, friends of the King and friends of the 
colonies, aristocrats, gentlemen, and commoners, were cognizant of the calamity 
which befel the nation in the departure of so magnanimous and so noble an 
intellect. 

There, too, were present that trio of splendid minds who in the succeeding 
era amazed mankind by their grand conflicts in eloquence and legislation. 
There Burke, risen so far in the scale of distinction that he began to be talked 
about as a promising orator, heard with delight the magic words which in- 
spired all his future life with the spirit of political liberty. There the younger 
Fox, the son of the foremost rival of Chatham, and himself in after years a 
greater rival of a greater Pitt, heard the passionate tones which had again and 
again driven his father vanquished from a well-contested field. There the 
younger Pitt, leaning on the banister which separated the spectators from the 
Peers, listened with wonder to the marvellous eloquence which was his greatest 
heritage, and which he of all Englishmen alone surpassed. There Sheridan, 
just emerging from the affectation of the actor into the dignity of the legislator, 
and his fervid spirit burning with zeal for liberty, caught the inspiration of the 
great soul just departing, and consecrated his future efforts to the cause of 
popular rights. Perhaps, too, the mysterious terror of ministers and the 
hidden, good right-hand which had lashed corruption on every side, but which 
had paused with reverence before the name of Chatham ; perhaps Junius was 
there, contemplating the fall of so much greatness, and picturing to himself, 
with that prolific fancy of his, the future disasters of the empire. 

Chatham had ceased to hold that magic influence over the masses which 
had enabled him to sustain himself so long in a suspicious and hostile court. 
No popular acclamations had lately greeted his carriage as it rolled from Hayes 
to Westminster Hall. Mayors and corporations no longer presented him the 
freedom of cities in gold boxes. His power as a statesman fled when his 
empty grandeur as a peer began. He left that body in which all his triumphs 
had been won, and in which, had he continued there, many would have yet 
been in store for him, and seated himself among the hereditary nobles, shorn 
of the strength he had retained so long. Obsequious even to servility, he had 
allowed himself to be cajoled by the crown in his old age, which he had dis- 
dained in the pride of his early days. Nevertheless, his death was mourned 
with one accord throughout the entire nation. All felt that the country had 
lost its brightest ornament. Parliament hastened to vote a public funeral and 
a monument, the payment of his debts, and a provision for his family. Nota 
word of remonstrance or opposition was heard in either house. It was a 
matter of course that he should be borne with the greatest pomp and state to 
the final home of so many illustrious Englishmen, and that he should be laid in 
Westminster Abbey, beside Bacon and Newton, Milton and Shakspeare, Rus- 
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sell and Locke. On the day of burial, the great metropolis was as hushed as 
on the Sabbath. Business was abandoned and pleasure suspended, while the 
great living were paying their final tribute to the great dead. The proudest 
nobles and the first minds of both houses vied with each other for prominence 
in the melancholy pageant. The descendant of the Cavendishes and the ex- 
cellent Rockingham supported the shield emblazoned with the arms of the 
noble house of Chatham. Edmund Burke, Lord George Savile, and Lord Ash- 
burton bore the pall upon which rested the remains of the great deceased. 
Thus, attended by the first of the land, was the great Commoner laid by the 
side of those who had gone before him, having died amid the applause of their 
countrymen. No one of all that splendid array, whose praises were recorded 
on the magnificent shafts which had been reared above them, had left a more 
virtuous or a more exalted reputation than did their new companion in that 
stately solitude. While his cotemporaries were not ashamed to use the arts 
of corruption and intrigue to gain a majority of the Lower House, and while 
Henry Fox was so base as to insist on having the privilege of bribing the mem- 
bers, the pure spirit of Chatham had proudly disdained to degrade himself by 
such an artifice, and had left to the cunning Newcastle and the unprincipled 
Legge the application of secret service-money and pensions. 

Ambitious to a fault, imperious to his equals and inferiors, neglecting the 
courtesies which distinguished the elegant society around him, and too proud 
to coinpromise even for the national good, his career compensated for these 
venial deficiencies by the purity and integrity which were never once violated. 
Consistent to the last in his hatred of tyranny, in his opposition to Jacobitical 
treachery, and in a dignified and earnest assertion of the just rights of the 
governed, he was yet so ingenuous as to change his principles, when persuaded 
that to change them was to do right. The pertinacity with which he adhered 
to a remorseless war policy, in which, no doubt, ambition for glory got the 
mastery over wise patriotism, and which is indefensible, is the greatest stain on 
this great man’s public character ; and is ill-balanced by the splendid victories 
he achieved in military projects. He lived an enthusiast for the extension of 
freedom ; not like some modern fanatics, looking forward with morbid zeal to a 
period of Utopian bliss, and attempting to destroy every social barrier to attain 
impossible ends ; but, like Webster, zealous for the preservation of rational re- 
straint, and devoted to the attainment of intelligent liberty. And he died uni- 
versally revered by his enemies for his candor and his constant manly bearing ; 
by his friends for his generosity, his devotion to their cause, his steady friend- 
ship; by other nations for his zeal in behalf of all oppressed mankind ; and he 
has been revered by succeeding generations, for the great example of patriot- 
ism which he has left, and which constitutes the crowning glory of his life. 





THE CRY OF THE MOTHERS. 


THeErReE’s a voice abroad of wailing, 
A cry of weeping and woe, 

And day after day, and year after year, 
I hear it wherever I go. 

’T is a wail prolonged and dismal, 
And deep as the voice of the sea, 

And it rises from mansion and cottage and hut, 
From alley and valley and lea. 

The cry begins with the morning, 
And lingers the live-long day, 

And all of the hours of the night-time 
Its echo dies not away. 

And what is this terrible wailing, 
This terrible weeping and woe, 

That rises forever and ever and aye, 
And greets me wherever I go? 

*T is the wailing of the mothers, 
A sad and tearful host ; 

They are crying for their daughters, 
For their daughters who are lost ; 

And the cry is wild and dreadful, 
The cry of lost, lost, lost ! 


Some sit by pleasant hearth-stones, 
In lone, secluded spots, 
And some in mansions lordly, 
And some in lowly cots: 
But all, in wealth or poverty, 
Have eyes as sad as the tomb, 
And ever and ever refuse to receive 
Sweet comfort in their gloom. 
And their first thought in the morning, 
And their last thought in the night, 
And the thought that comes betwixt them and Gop, 
When they pray for His blessed light, 
Is a thought of terrible anguish, 
Of terrible, terrible woe, 
The thought of a maid who from their arms 
To a life of shame did go. 
And so they wail — the mothers — 
A sad and a tearful host, 
Wail forever for their daughters, 
For their daughters who are lost. 
And the sound is sad and dreadful, 
The cry of lost, lost, lost. 
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THE CRY OF THE MOTHERS. 


And who hears this voice of wailing, 
This cry that seems to rise, 

To the far-off heaven, till the stars lean out, 
With tears in their pitying eyes ? 

Does the tempter of the innocent, 
Who led the child astray, 

Feel the deep force of the mother’s curse, 
As he goes on his careless way ? 

Do the fallen daughters hear it, 
In their shameless low estate ? 

Do the tempted and the yielding 
Hear and pause ere ’t is too late ? 

Does this terrible, terrible wailing, 
This terrible weeping and woe, 

Ring in their ears forever and aye, 
And haunt them wherever they go? 

Do they heed the cries and wailing 
Of the sad and tearful host, 

Who are crying for their daughters, 
For their daughters who are lost, 

Of the cry so wild and dreadful, 
The cry of lost, lost, lost ? 


No, this weary, weary wailing, 
The tempter never hears, 

Nor knows the woe his triumph cost 
Through dark and dismal years. 

And the daughters never know it, 
For if memory once begin 

To touch their hearts, they drown it quick 
In deeper cups of sin. 

And the tempted do not hear it, 
For their love drowns every cry, 

And every warning voice and call 
Floats all unheeded by. 

But this terrible, terrible wailing, 
This terrible weeping and woe, 

Gop hears in Hits far-off heavens, 
As He looks on all below ; 

Hears the wailing of the mothers, 
The sad and tearful host, 

Who are crying for their daughters, 
For their daughters who are lost. 

Hears the cry so wild and’ dreadful, 
The cry of lost, lost, lost ! 


HATTIE TYNC, . 
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OnE evening in October — one of the Octobers of my youth — two figures 
sat in the recess of a window. The window looked out upon a park, from the 
centre of which fountains shot up into sun-light when the sun-light was on, 
and around which elms stood sentinel by night. From this one window the 
blinds had been withdrawn, and the dark, heavy drapery thrown carelessly 
each side, giving ingress to the faint light of an aurora borealis, which just 
touched and only half-revealed the faces of the friends. The chandelier emitted 
little beads of flame. The little brilliant drops gave a soft, pale light, making 
a dusky atmosphere, through which the marble figures in the corners, the one 
broad mirror and the heavy-bordered paintings on the walls, revealed curious 
shapes. To these were added spectral flowers in vases, strange carvings and 
stucco-work, curious tapestries, and antique furniture, half-smothered in 
rotund silk and damask. 

The lady in the window was Rella, and Rella was the daughter of the 
house — the lone child of an elegant home. 

Xella was young, less than twenty. She was light in figure, with little 
tapering hands, an arm fashioned slenderly, faultlessly ; indeed there was upon 
her a uniform delicateness of structure, reaching even to her features, convey- 
ing an impression of perfect skill in moulding, as we gather it from airy porce- 
lain shapes and from palaces of glass. The white of her clearly-defined but 
most delicately-fashioned features was not the paleness of disease, and the soft 
peach tint of her cheeks had naught of the sharp glow of the hectic flush. 
Her hair was light, not golden, and lay upon her temples in silken folds, which 
obeyed the touch of the fingers as though they had the magic of brush or 
comb. 

The other figure in the window was Rella’s long-time friend, Manton — 
Herbert Manton. <A man of twenty-five at least, with marked intellectuality of 
feature — an intellectuality of the noble, keen, handsome style, matching a tall 
figure and a curling blackness of locks. 

They had been special friends for years. It was one of those friendships 
that grow as the elms in the park grew, slowly year by year, and which be- 
came as elms become, enduring, rooted. There was perfect trust between 
them. 

As they sat in the recess, talking in the low, modulated tone of confidence 
and perfect union of thought, Rella would sometimes lay that white hand of 
hers upon his shoulder. Once or twice she caught his hand and held it for an 
instant in both of hers, and once she placed her right on his face, reaching all 
his features with her spreading fingers. 

Rella was blind. ‘Born blind’—that was what the friends said when 
questioned by the curious or sympathetic. Perhaps so; but there was just a 
little question whether light and its myriad prismatic sub-divisions may not 
have glanced in through those bright, crystal windows when she was very 
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little, a wee thing in her mother’s arms. The possibility existed, because of a 
faint consciousness of light, just relieving total darkness, which had always 
been with her ; and because of shadowy —oh! so shadowy — recollections, or 
rather, conceptions of a something which she could liken to what her friends 
called color —a recollection which came like a strain of music, so distant that 
it might have been the wind, or a whisper so faint that it might have been the 
moving of a leaf. 

The absence of the precious gift of sight had given so strange a power and 
delicacy to the other senses, that it seemed as though each faculty possessed a 
spark of vision. Every breath, every tremor, every shadow in the room almost, 
seemed to be caught by some one of the quick-eyed senses, and brought by 
these other agents to the heart. Thus the loss, while it chastened and purified 
a nature most pure and sweet at the first, made the beautiful temple in which 
the spirit was enshrined a perfect harp, zolian, music-thrilled, sensitive. 

The aurora lay against the northern sky, silvery, deep, like a lake of light, 
or a wide, arched mirror reflecting snows. 

‘It is growing brighter and higher now,’ said Herbert. ‘The light is white, 
like that which you always see, only it is—thicker.’ And then he took her 
hand, and with his finger marked the outline of its upper curve upon the 
palm. 

‘I understand. And is it very far away —a thousand times farther than I 
can reach ?’ 

‘Yes ; and the lower part is deeper, richer light, brighter ; shading up to 
the fainter arch above.’ 

‘Is this the way ?’ and Rella, taking his hand, slid her own hand over it, 
pressing hard upon it near the wrist and lessening the pressure to nothing as 
she reached the tip of the fingers. 

Just now the vast, soft sheet of light wavered, melted, and up from the 
right hand and the centre streamed minarets of silver, piercing almost to the 
zenith, sharp and graceful as a Titan’s sword. 

‘Oh! beautiful! beautiful!’ and then the young man tried to picture in 
words the dissolving change. 

In her eagerness to catch the idea, Rella’s hands and arms moved nervously 
all the while, as though these representatives of her eyes were darting earnest 
glances. 

‘I have it! Ihave it! Is it so?’ and with one finger she traced shaded 
lines on his hand from wrist to finger-tip. 

The bayonets of light widened at the base with softened edges, and pushing 
farther up the vault, tipped their blade-points with a blush. Then, as though 
touched into visible existence by enchanted wand, light clouds of soft vermilion 
suffused the face of all this silvery presence, quivered, swayed, yielded, ad- 
vanced, both dallying together on the blue, star-flowered carpet of the sky. 
Sometimes the silver columns wheeled away in swift retreat, and left the blush- 
tint master of the sky ; and then returning, broke the airy ranks with ethereal 
spears and streamed their pure light into the very dome of heaven. And al] 
this while the silent tremor of the conflict gave a beauteous grandeur to the 
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rivalry which the noise of tempests never equalled. Gazers trembled in sym- 
pathy, and a thousand hearts felt for the first time the sublimity of silence. 

Wrapped in the unprecedented beauty of the scene, Herbert, half-forgetting 
that he might be using terms not fully apprehended, broke into rapturous ex- 
clamations and glowing description. The tones of his voice, the unusual 
earnestness of his manner, fully awakened Rella’s consciousness to the splendor 
of the vision which moved him, and kindling at once in her whole sensitive 
frame, she evinced, by sudden movements, swift touches of his hands, his face, 
his eyes, by momentary leanings toward him, and by tremors running through 
her like flashes of tempered lightning, that her whole being was striving to 
grasp the conception of the sight. It was almost fearful. Indeed when Her- 
bert, pausing a moment, saw the degree of nervous excitation, causing a play 
upon her face and brow not unlike the tracery in the heavens, and felt the harp- 
like quiver of her frame, he was startled into caution. Placing his hands upon 
her temples, he held them there a moment, and then they glided slowly down 
her face. He smoothed the silken hair; and holding her little hand in his, 
struck into the first lines of an old-time song, sang in subdued, rich, pensive 
tones. When he ceased, she was quite calm, and for the first time in her life 
Rella laid her forehead on his shoulder. 

Little was said. Herbert watched the receding beauty of the vision, speak- 
ing of the changes now and then. Re'la sat in wrapped imagination of the un- 
speakable beauties of the outer world, so wondrous, so mysterious, never to be 
unfolded in the present life. 

‘When you talk to me, sometimes I can almost see. And when you are 
animated, it seems as though I could for an instant grasp the idea of color, or 
as though I could feel it. Shall I tell you what I was thinking just now? I 
was thinking that red was like heat. Is it like passion? Is n’t it an earnest, 
piercing color ?’ 

‘Yes, Rella.’ 

‘And blue—oh! I wish I could see blue. What is it like? Is it like 
that ?” and she just touched his forehead gently. ‘Is the soft wind blue? Is 
it like friendship ? Is it a flute-tone? Is it mild and pleasant and good ?’ 

“You spoke of red just now,’ said Herbert, rousing from a brief abstraction : 
‘let me try to tell you what it is like— what this soft red in the sky was 
like.’ 

‘Oh! do, and Rella touched his arm with her hand. It was her em- 
phasis. 

‘The white which was first in the sky, Rella, was like friendship: pure, 
placid, not cold, and yet not warm. It was still-like, serene, pleasant. The 
red which flashed upon the white was like love: warm, glowing, thrilling, like 
exquisite music. If it had been sound, it would have been lifting, inspiriting. 
If it had been something to be touched, it would have been warm, undulating. 
You have touched silver, Rella. Is n’t friendship like silver? Well, white is 
like silver, too—just:as smooth. You have touched velvet. You held a little 
bird in your hand this morning. Well, this soft red in the sky was like that, 
and love is like that. Do you know the difference, Rella ?’ 
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It was a cruel question ; but how could a man so swayed measure his 
words? At that instant it seemed to him that the happiness of a life depended 
upon the answer of the blind girl at his side. But the maiden gave no answer. 
There was a sudden movement, a tension of the muscles, a tremor; that was 
all. 

The man had first befriended the blind girl long ago, as he must have done, 
or violated the instincts of his sympathetic nature. Then, in a little while, he 
sought her for his own sake ; and then, as a more earnest, better friend than 
he could find among the seeing. At length the interchange of rich thoughts, 
tinted with affectionate regard, had brought him to love with all the strength of 
his sou). 

He told Rella the whole story now, while she laid her head on his shoulder 
and clasped a hand in both her own. Once or twice, with the quickness of 
thought, her fingers leapt to his face and gently brushed his features. Once, 
the last time, they brought away a tear-drop ; and then the young girl burst 
into half-checked sobs. 

Under the most quiet natures there are often hidden forces whose conflict is 
most tumultuous ; and so now, in the first gush of feeling, Rella’s whole being 
seemed storm-swept, and she quivered under the tempest as trees do and 
flowers. 

It was a very terrible thing to love with a devotion which only the blind 
can reach, to have a need of a strong arm to rest upon which only the unseeing 
can fully know, and yet be forced to sacrifice the one and the other ; to give 
up the thrill of life. It was more terrible still to do all this and yet retain the 
secret in the inner chamber of the heart, struggling to get out. But Rella had 
felt this crisis coming. She had traced the love of her manly friend to that 
first impulse of sympathy, and she could not make him a sacrifice to his noblest 
quality. And so she would force him from her. Beside, Herbert Manton 
was talented, courageous, clear-sighted, already distinguished. It was not 
right that she, a simple blind girl, should be the wife of such a man. And if she 
would not, the love that was surging under her heaving breast must not be told. 

Rella was silent, her head on his shoulder. 

‘Do you love me, Rella?’ 

Still the girl was silent; but at length, gathering strength, she said that he 
must not talk of love to such as her. That as a friend, as an unequalled 
brother, she loved him—oh! how dearly; but he must seek a wife from 
another nest —a wife matching his own power and coming position. 

It is a strange influence which some possess, the power to swerve us from 
our very self-purposes ; a power to undo the convictions of our safest reason- 
ings, and even to set aside our instincts. Herbert went out from her, loving 
her, half-believing that her regard for him was deep as his own, and yet so 
under her influence, that the very love he bore her sent him out to find in 
‘some other nest’ a mate. 

When he bade her good-by — for it was a part of her bidding that he should 
go away in the morning beyond the reach of temptation— he stole his arm 
about her, held her close to his side a moment, kissed her forehead once, twice, 
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and then went out saying never a word. Rella had detained him just long 
enough to pass her hands to his lips, his eyes, and his forehead, then to his 
curling hair, and his shoulders — it was the blind girl’s farewell glance. 

Perhaps it was a special gift of that benign and watchful Farner who notes 
and cares for the earthly as well as the heavenly loves of such as we, perhaps 
it was the deep moving of her soul under the spell of that splendid night- 
vision, heightened by the quivering scenes which followed — scenes which a 
life-time never knows but once; perhaps the one, perhaps the other, perhaps 
both ; but when Rella lost herself in sleep that night, she waked upon this 
dream-vision. 

She was standing in an unfamiliar spot. She reached out her hands. They 
touched nothing save a slight air-tremor, such as she always felt from the 
wings of passing birds. The air was full of the perfume of flowers. She threw 
herself on the ground and felt for her familiar friends, the grasses, the butter- 
cups and daisies. The grasses were different, the flowers not acquaintances of 
hers. 

Then she perceived an undulating motion of the air, as that produced by 
broader things than bird-wings ; and a something alighted at her side. The 
presence said, ‘ Rella,’ in Herbert’s tones, and yet lighter, more musical, more 
feminine, as though it were his sister, and yet Herbert had no sister. Then 
the figure touchéd her forehead and her hand. Rella grew assured, and in her 
quick way touched the arms, the face and neck of the strange presence. All 
was delicacy, beauty, maidenhood. 

With the transition of dream-life, she was suddenly being borne through the 
air, held close to the warm pulsating form of this beautiful new friend. Breath, 
warm and sweet, swept across her cheek ; the arm about her waist was lighter 
and more beautifully moulded than her own, and the soft cheek had a sweeter 
feminine grace of outline and touch than she had ever known. 

They paused in the air, floating without a resting-place, and needing none. 

‘Rella’—and the lips of the sweet Form touched the lips of the blind 
girl — ‘pure human love, self-sacrificing like yours, is not unlike the heavenly. 
Hence, our Faruer has peculiar care of such as you. He has sent me to give 
you the conception of form and color. When you go back to your earth-home, 
you will still be blind, but you will know of color and form and distance. Then 
you can commune with the seeing, and, with a friend beside you, can almost 
see.’ . 

The presence touched Rella’s eye-lids with her lips—how the touch 
thrilled, it was so like Herbert’s — and the blind girl saw / 

In the distance, just far enough to be taken in vision as a whole, the vast 
globe rolled beautifully round in outline, majestic, cloud-flecked, magnificent in 
its perfectness of form and silent, moving grandeur. 

Now they were close above the earth. There were the frozen Arctic seas, 
with their floating hills and mountains of ice, beyond which streamed upon the 
early evening sky a more thrilling vision of dallying white and crimson than 
ever played and blushed upon the sky of flowers and trees. 

At length the splendid panorama faded; and then they stood upon a 
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mountain, beneath which lay the earth of green vale, and threading river, 
dotted with grain and villages and cities. It was spring-time, and flowers lay 
upon the bright grass, trees wore their leaves of pale and darker green ; 
ploughed earth lay flat and brown; the sea smiled its sparkling smile under 
the kindly sun; church-spires glittered, and a thousand roofs shone like sheets 
of silver. 

Now they were in a valley. Over their heads waved the palm. The orange- 
tree held out its golden globes. The air was full of the scent of spices and the 
hum of life. 

Again they were swept from this to another resting-spot. The landscape 
stretched away, undulating with many a wave of hill and vale; here a forest, 
there a range of massive mountains, a rippling lake, rivers winding curiously 
from point to point, the distant sea, rock-crowned cliffs ; every feature of all 
the earth. It was autumn now, and the brightest flowers were in bloom. The 
forest-leaves were changing. Now the forests were Gon’s great clusters — His 
bouquets — of flowers. The corn lances were golden ; ,the heath was brown ; 
the carpet of the valley, green. The very air was filled to the verge of intoxica- 
tion with the gorgeousness of color. 

The tints were brightening in the setting sun; the clouds put on their 
crimson and golden glory, till their piled brightness, massive, turret-crowned, 
glowing, seemed like the gate-way to the home of Gop. 

The sun went down. The colors gently faded, the sky released its tint of 
blue, the stars came peeping out, and the autumn night put on its mellow 
beauty. 

Again they floated away. Pausing, the presence touched her lips to Rella’s 
eyes, saying, as they seemed to fall toward the maiden’s couch: ‘I seal these 
outer eyes again, for in the earth-life He never opens such as these. But you 
will not be sad, Rella, nor yet ungrateful, for your inner sight is opened, and 
you can never be the blind girl that you were.’ 

Oh! how like was that pressure of the hand to Herbert's! 

The morning sun pierced a crevice between the drooping curtains of Rella’s 
chamber, shot little globules of light upon a tiny hand which lay upon the 
counterpane. Rella woke. Her sight was indeed sealed, but the pictures of 
the night were far more clear and vivid than those that memory ever keeps for 
us who see. With that unsealed inner sight she saw the wealth of light and 
blush, the hue of grass, the thousand tints of flowers, the shape of trees, the 
laughter of waters. Long lay little Rella in her nest, blissfully recalling these 
brilliant pictures in all their glory and detail. 

Herbert opened an office in the metropolis. He gave his time and his 
energies to his profession, working, battling. He met men in bodies, and 
swayed them. He met them individually, and conquered them. He was 
marked among his fellows as superior, and his fame was spreading through the 
waters of society lik the wave-circles of lakes. His power was largely intel- 
lectual, but also personal — heart-power. That magnetism which belongs to a 
noble, sympathetic nature, gave him an influence and position to which a large 
measure of mental strength alone will never lift a man. 
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Mr. Manton was courted; by the rich, because he often held their interests 
in his hand ; by the poor, because he had a heart for them and met them as 
true men, not less noble because the leaves of their life-history were not gilded 
on the edge ; by women, because they saw in him what every woman craves 
yet seldom finds, a heart-wealth which gives a man to know the sensitiveness 
of the harp-strung nature submitted to his will. 

True, in his devotion to the little blind girl’s will, Herbert sought, with a 
sense not unlike that of religious duty, to find some one whom he could love, 
at least, could care for as a wife. Very little would the man have sought had 
he been sure that Rella loved him. But feeling it half-wrong to have chosen a 
being of such ethereal purity, and conceiving that perhaps a sister’s love was 
all that such an one could give to such as he, he went about this sober duty 
much as the home-sick pilgrim in the olden time began the long journey to 
Jerusalem. 

Sometimes, in his movings among throngs, and his brief loiterings in draw- 
ing-rooms, a sparkle would attract his notice and an intellectual maiden mind 
would hold it for a time. Sometimes — he was human — the glitter of wealth 
and distinction flashed across his path, telling him how much was within his 
grasp. Once or twice his better self was strongly moved in sympathy for a 
superior nature held down by circumstances or petty tyranny; and when he 
held forth his strong hand to lift such a one, he saw a gushing and a gratitude 
which would have won him had he never loved. 

But from all this, Herbert turned away dissatisfied. There was a something 
wanting —a something made more real and oppressive with every day’s ex- 
perience. 

What use to live a life like this? Home he goes—to Rella’s home — and 
tells it all over again, with the added story of his experience since. And Rella, 
with her head upon his shoulder, says: ‘I have loved you all my life.’ 

Never again in all the years of their one life, did Rella need to ask what any 
colors or shapes were like. Gop had opened her inner sight, and Herbert's 
eyes were now her own. 















THE 





MUMMY’S SOUL. 


Ir was high noon, and fresh, luxuriant life without, and the darkness of 
mid-night and the dead, within this Egyptian tomb, hollowed out of the heart 
of the Libyan chain of mountains. Two hundred feet above me, massive 
ruins, half-buried beneath the yellow, glittering sands of the desert, were re- 
vealed as the skeleton of a city of gigantic wonders. Now, Thebes was not so 
desolate. The sculptured faces of colossi gazed with stern, tearless eyes over 
the waste, as if in mockery of the frailty of cotemporary creations. Around 
me were mummies, sculptures, and rough paintings on the walls. Life and 
death here touched each other, and were identified by the reality of mutual 
existence. A humanity of forgotten ages, by its ashes preached sermons of 
profoundest truths in stupendous charnel-houses. Yet I asked myself, in a 
spirit of unbelief of such truths, if the oracles of Egyptian mythology spoke 
falsely, when they asserted, that the soul, after three thousand years of pil- 
grimage to other shrines, would reinvest the bodies of the dead with new life ? 

A startled bat flew in and out of an empty tomb; and an angry scorpion 
clicked his armor-plates, as he crept along the ledge of one of the crypts above 
me. A faint puff of air from the passage filled my nostrils with the sickening 
effluvia of mummies, and scattered the dust from the carvings of the pillar. I 
was in a casket of Death, and the jewels were mummies. Dead for centuries, 
yet alive in every thing but life; lacking only a breath of that life to cast off 
the swathing-cloths, and confront me! The thought of seeing them step from 
the tomb, in the hideousness of such a resurrection, made me shudder. 

Yet, if their doctrine of a renewal of life after thirty centuries, were to 
prove true, there might at any moment be a resurrection, and a consequent 
paroxysm of terror on my part. What if I should be attacked, as I threaded 
intricate passages in this birth-place of antique horrors, by mobs of these re- 
surrected Egyptians, infuriated by the sacrilege of my presence ? 

The mere idea of encountering their shrivelled forms in deadly struggle, 
and wrestling for victory with entwined limbs, while their crisp hair, odorous 
of the crypt, brushed my face; all these foolish promptings of an imagination, 
excited by my strange surroundings, together with a shuffling noise in a dis- 
tant passage, caused me to drop my torch, and rush to the entrance of the 
tomb, where I stood quivering with fright, not knowing which way to turn. 
Fortunately, Ferraj, my guide, was the comer ; else, in the darkness and sick- 
ening solitude, I should have become mad. 

The tomb in which I stood had been discovered the previous day. It con- 
sisted of one large chamber with heavy arches, a massive pillar in the centre, 
and with three tiers of niches on each side; the fronts being ornamented with 
outline paintings of a brilliant red color. The ponderous carvings of the pillar 
were merely heavy lines of sculpture, with no delicacy of outline, no airy 
gracefulness to mar the effectiveness of their stupendous symmetry. Every 
curve and straight line on pillar and tablet was harsh, rigid, and even cruel in 
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its expression of power. The rough granite had been carved, in many cases, into 
crude and intricate delineations of human pageantry, by the ready skill of the 
patient artist. Yet, the hands that had cut and painted, day after day, in the 
service of cunning priest or mourning relative, had dropped the chisel and the 
brush thousands of years before, leaving outlines of works to be memorials of 
undeveloped grandeur. 

Many of the niches in the tiers had been despoiled of their contents. One 
only remained untouched ; upon its tablet was painted, in rich colors, a lotus- 
flower, broken at the blossom. There was no inscription upon the tomb to 
designate its occupant; no legendary engraving of his or her life’s events. 
The cement around the edges of the tablet was as.hard as the rock in which 
the tomb was cut. A half-hour’s labor with a crow-bar had but meagre re- 
sult; so I placed a quantity of powder under the lower edge of the stone, 
where a small cavity had been made with the bar. There was a hissing noise 
as the fire ran up the fuse, followed by a dull sound of explosion, that was 
immediately hushed and smothered by the dead silence of the passages with- 
out. The slab with its painting fell to the ground, and was shattered. 

Within the niche thus opened was a mummy-case, containing a mummy, 
bandaged from head to foot in fine linen, and lying upon a bed of crumbling 
flowers. I reproached myself, in a sorrowful, musing mood, for such a sacri- 
lege, when I found it was the body of a woman. But a sickening, musty odor 
from the corpse spread its subtle essences throughout the chamber, and steal- 
ing to the brain intoxicated it. I seemed to see, in this momentary inebriation 
of the senses, the body of this mummy snap its cerements, and slowly recede 
through the rocky walls, which closed not after it; while it floated, in plain 
sight, down a passage, in the mountain, bordered by rows of tombs, one above 
another. And out of these graves of stone stretched bandaged arms of taw- 
ny-skinned mummies, whose fingers vainly clutched at the phantom, as, motion- 
less in features and limbs, it glided down the terrible aisle, and was lost in the 
gloom. 

The agony of the vision was over. My forehead was covered with a cold 
perspiration, and my eyes ached with the fierce heat that had created the ap- 
palling vision ; while white flames of light seemed, now and then, to mingle 
with the darkness of the corridor. 

I looked behind me. Ferraj sat cowering upon the ground, with his hands 
covering his face. 

‘Ferraj !’ 

‘Howadji! Brave Sidi! did you not see the body move and motion with 
its hands? Did it move away into the darkness?’ he cried, seizing my hand. 

‘Of course not, you foolish fellow. Is it not there in the case? It is im- 
possible for the dead to come to life.’ 

I laughed feebly to put him in good spirits ; but he was not at all reissured, 
and I noticed that, while we remained in the tomb, he stood at a distance 
from the mummy, holding his torch like a sword, as if to parry a blow from 
unseen hands. 


In profound awe, and with a delicate touch, I unwrapped the face of the 
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body. A woman’s features, black and shrivelled, were revealed. I was 
startled — even sickened — at the hideous revelation. For an instant I had 
forgotten my situation, and its surroundings, and remembered only an occasion 
when I turned back the coffin-lid, and gazed for the last time upon the face of 
my dead sister. I thought, in my reverie over this mummy, of a lovely face, 
and fair features, like marble. Imagination had never conjured up so shocking 
a vision. But my zeal as an antiquary suppressed delicate dreams and disa- 
greeable realities. This woman might have been handsome in the era in which 
she existed; she was, perhaps, considered as the possessor of great beauty. 
She was very short, slight, with a low forehead ; the cheek-bones were high, 
but not prominent, and the nose delicate and small; the eyes, the windows to 
a woman’s soul, were closed in a sleep of centuries. Her hair was black, 
curled, and somewhat faded. Her mouth was small, exquisitely formed, and 
the lips were devoid of any heaviness of curve to mark the tincture of Ethio- 
pian blood. But the dark, parchment-like skin, wrinkled and rough, made me 
loathe the corpse, and to wonder at the love that thus burned out beauty, by 
slow consuming fires of subtle chemistry ; and laid away the shell of the soul, 
that it might once more be reinvigorated with a life that in its wanderings had 
animated beast, bird, or insect, and acquired strength at each succeeding 
transmigration. As I unwrapped the long bandages from the breast, a strong 
gust of wind rushed from the desert into the dim crypts of the mountains. It 
flared the expiring torches, scattered dust from pillar and niche, and caused 
the mummy to crumble into a nauseous powder, that half-choked me with its 
subtle essence of humanity. From a mass of beads and shreds of cloth, I 
picked out a stone scarabeus, on whose back was graven many minute 
hieroglyphics. I succeeded in translating the following: ‘ Three thousand 
years hence, a new life.’ So the prophecy had been refuted, and dust returned 
to dust, I said to myself. But the doubt whether the resurrection predicted 
would not reform this dust into a re-created body, intruded itself, and strength- 
ened the imagination, which hoped it would be so. 

In the crypt, at the head of the body, I found a tiny vase of green translu 
cent stone, of antique form, embellished with exquisitely carved devices. 
From either side sprang a serpent, which extended upward with light, graceful 
curves, until with its hideous fangs it indented the delicate rim of the vase. It 
was so fragile that it seemed as if a touch from the most careful fingers would 
crush it to atoms. I accidentally inverted it, and there fell upon the floor a 
quantity of light, fine ashes, and an insect of enormous size. It lay upon the 
ground, at my feet, with outstretched wings. Ferraj stooped down, and tak- 
ing it in his hand, gazed upon it for a minute, his lips quivering, and his hand 
trembling so much that his torch almost fell to the ground. 

‘Efrit! Efrit! a foul devil!’ he shouted, and cast the thing from him 
into the remains of the mummy. Picking it up, I examined it carefully, but 
with an indescribable loathing, that seized me whenever I saw the vile thing. 

It was a fly, six inches long, with a head the size and shape of a pea; and 
appeared like a globule of liquid silver. Its small white eyes sparkled with the 
brilliancy of a diamond, and projected slightly from the head. The body was 
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elastic, and of a bright golden color, encircled at regular distances with bands 
of green. Its long, delicate, many-jointed legs were adorned with a fine yel- 
low hair. Its wings were broad sheets of beauty —traceries of golden lines, 
shadows of deep blackness — gorgeously embellished, where veins of silver 
hue tinged the edges, with a net-work of marvellous loveliness. These laby- 
rinths of delicate colors so merged into one another that the eye wearied in 
striving to find where one hue ended and another commenced. The brilliancy 
of color had not been dimmed by the death of the insect, but was revealed in 
all its glory. From the sharp-pointed tips of these wonderful wings hung tiny 
tassels of finest hair, filled with the dust in which it had been buried. Not- 
withstanding its diversity of colors, and wondrous construction, it was hideous- 
ly deformed ; for springing out of the very centre of the front of its head, 
lay coiled a fine elastic antenna of blood-red color. Upon seeing it, my admi- 
ration changed to disgust. A shudder of terror ran over me when, with a 
sharp click, the extended antenna slipped from my fingers, and struck the head. 
Ferraj had stood apart from me during this examination ; but when he saw my 
movement, and heard the sharp sound as the coil flew back, he uttered a low 
moan. 

The remarkable elasticity of the insect convinced me that it had been em- 
balmed in the vase in a fluid, long before evaporated. The ashes might or 
might not have formed a part of an embalming mixture. Every thing about 
the insect was flexible and moist, as if life had just gone out. But I could not 
conjecture its use when alive, or what it symbolized when dead. 

The insect fascinated me, not simply by its gorgeous variety of colors, not 
by any hitherto unknown peculiarity of structure, nor by the brilliant appear- 
ance of its dimmed eyes, but as a whole; even the loathsome helmet upon its 
head, was an essential in the fascination. I hated myself for yielding to the 
feeling that in after-days grew into an intense passion, and a pride in the pos- 
session of so wonderful a creation. 

I gathered one or two handfuls of the mummy’s dust, and put them, with 
the fly, into the vase, and left the tomb, dispirited — overcome by the sensa- 
tions experienced, and the discoveries I had made. I had not the heart to 
farther prosecute my investigation among the tombs, and almost immediately 
departed for America. 

I often exhibited my mementoes to friends ; the ladies, acknowledging the 
wondrous magnificence of the insect, almost invariably declared it to be the 
most treacherous thing they had ever seen, and inveighed most bitterly against 
a judgment that selected such abortions, as mementoes of my sojourn in 
Egypt. 

But my wife — my young and beautiful good angel — became terribly fascin- 
ated with this insect. I did not discover this slavery of her mind, until after 
many months ; even then, by becoming suddenly cognizant of having found it 
in her hands upon many occasions, it occurred to me that she might be en- 
thralled by this creature. When I accused her of it, she burst into tears, and 
acknowledged the truth of my accusation ; saying, in a piteous, apologetic 
strain, ‘that the fascination of the pretty thing was so irresistible, and at the 
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same time reminded her so strongly of my long absence in foreign countries, 
that she could not avoid dwelling in thought upon the strange scenery and dis- 
coveries that had kept me from her, and of contemplating the only memento 
of such an absence.’ Then, for the first time, I told her of the occurrences in 
the tomb. When I had concluded, she clasped her pretty little hands, and said: 
‘Fred, this insect attracts me as it attracts you ; only that with my submission 
to its thraldom is allied a premonition, that it will work me a fearful injury. I 
have repelled the idea again and again, but it always returns. I strive to be 
philosophical, and treat it as a frenzy, but there is no relief.’ 

Thereafter, in company, we used to pass hours in contemplating the antipa- 
thetic features of this fly, and in conjecturing what part it acted in the economy 
of nature, when it winged the air among people whose existence was almost 
forgotten. These examinations intoxicated our imaginations, by the antiquity 
and mystery surrounding the object of our investigation. We clung more to 
each other by reason of our servility to this incomprehensible influence of the 
fly. We were not unhappy, but simply uneasy ; never striving, after a couple 
of months, to throw off our bondage. 

If this were the termination of the history, I would weep for joy. But it 
is at this particular point of time that the insect, hitherto quiet, plays its 
active part in a tragedy to which there is no parallel. 

One evening, in making an experiment, I had occasion to use a mixture of 
ammonia and ether, and had prepared it in a saucer, when I was suddenly 
called from the house, leaving the compound upon the table, in the dish. 
When I returned, late in the evening, I ascertained that a servant had emptied 
the contents of the saucer into a vase. It never occurred to me to ask what 
vase she meant; as there were several in the room, it surely was in one of them, 
and I gave no thought to the maiter. The bed-room opened into the study ; 
the two rooms were separated by a partition of lath and plaster, and the door 
at night always stood open. 

About half-past twelve o’clock, my sleep was broken in a quiet, unaccount- 
able way, that is often the precursor of danger. Every faculty was fresh and 
keen, and unusually active. Listening, my ear suddenly caught a faint sound 
of music, whose delicate strains floated softly toward me from a corner of the 
bed-room ; then, with the rapidity of lightning, there burst upon me a delicious, 
maddening flow of measure after measure of passionate symphonies. They 
flowed in from the study, and beat the stagnant air to-and-fro, until every par- 
ticle became a bell that tinkled sweetest melody. This music was so sweet, 
yet so fierce; so gentle in its cadences, yet so vigorous in its utterances ; so 
peaceful, yet so thrilling, that the room treubled with the reverberations. A 
delicious languor possessed me. There was a profound silence for a minute. 
Then, just above my face, there was another outbreak of this wild melody ; 
these chiming echoes. 

My wife moaned, and in her restlessness, her hand fell upon my face. 

My thoughts had been so absolutely controlled by the weird, soulless 
music, that the touch frightened me; it was as if a hand had been put forth 
from the thick darkness, and laid upon my forehead. But the alarm, soon re- 
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pulsed by calm reason, was succeeded by another shock, less sharp and sud- 
den, but more lasting, and full of subtle terrors and keen agony. The hand of 
my wife was dry, feverish and shrunken, as if a quick, consuming fever had 
burned out its freshness, and left beneath the parchment-like skin, the hot 
ashes of its previous beauty. 

She moaned feebly, when I passionately called her name. I pressed my 
lips to her face; it was as terrible as her hand. Alarmed at her incomprehen- 
sible silence, and at the swift, silent change manifest to my touch, I lighted the 
candle. 

She was lying upon her side, looking at me with eyes so senseless in expres- 
sion, so devoid of life or brilliancy in their idiotic fixedness, that the unex- 
pected, terrible transformation, more grievous because of its hopelessness, 
touched my heart like the keen edge of a knife. I wept. 

As I moaned and cried in my hopeless agony, her rough, hot hand once 
more rested upon my face, as if to express, feebly though it were, her sympa- 
thy for my affliction; though she could not appreciate the bitterness of my 
agony, she comprehended, dreamily without doubt, that a sorrow had fallen 
upon me. 

With a cry of joy at this manifestation of her intense love, I clasped her in 
my arms; but the hope that had suddenly sprung up in my heart was cruelly 
crushed to death, for she lay in my arms a passive, undemonstrative being, with 
swift pulsations of the hot blood that scorched the delicate skin, until it was 
like fine parchment. 

But while I was suffering most intensely, while my brain grew delirious un- 
der this desolation of my love—this mysterious, maddening affliction — I 
heard, with inexpressible fear, the wild, varying music. My wife trembled vio- 
lently when she heard the clear ringing notes. Every second was affecting 


her appearance, developing a woman whose features were shrivelled and 
brown ; the eyes, once animated by holiest love, were cold, passionless, and 
fixed in a soulless gaze. She lost all volition, and sunk into a dreadful apathy. 
In every thing but form and face, she resembled the mummy in the tomb. 


Hitherto my mind had been paralyzed by terror and grief. Now it was recov- 
ering from its shock. I implored my wife to tell me the cause of her illness, 
to speak to me; and I put my ear close to her lips, to catch the faintest whis- 
per. But the musical hum in the study was the only sound I heard. Frantic 
with the thought that my delay might hasten her death, I summoned a physi- 
cian, who, after much delay, dare not prescribe. Another one was sent for ; 
he had never heard or read of so strange a case. He prescribed brandy to 
stimulate the blood, which was fast becoming sluggish, and said that he could 
do no more. 

It was after he had gone that, in bending over my wife, I saw several small 
spots of blood upon the pillow. Back of her left ear was found a spot where 
the skin was a little broken, as if by the prick of a pin, and from which blood 
slowly oozed. I was still stooping over her, and the servants were chafing her 
hands and feet, and giving the stimulant, when suddenly the mysterious music 
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thrilled the air. My wife shuddered at the sound, and the women rested from 
their labor, to gaze upon each other in wonderment and alarm. 

Taking a light from the stand, I passed into the study, closing the door 
after me. I had not removed my hand from the knob, when, with a whizzing 
noise, a large object, hot as a coal of fire, struck my face; and being beaten 
off, rose and fluttered hither and thither against the high ceiling. In amaze- 
ment I recognized this assailant, this musician, this exuder of sweet sounds. 
It was the Insect. Its body, like glistening gold and flashing emerald, was 
distended to its full proportions; its great tasselled wings beat the air, until 
it frothed into unearthly music; its eyes, sparkling like diamonds, seemed the 
prisons of a thousand tiny fires, burning with a steady flame; its antenna was 
outstretched, and felt nervously along the white ceiling, leaving small red dots 
as indices of its touch. The loathsome thing flew from point to point as I pur- 
sued. It easily eluded the missiles I cast at it, and suddenly disappeared 
through the ventilator. 

I picked up from the table the little green vase, in which the resurrected 
insect had been kept, and found that it was nearly full of the mixture I had 
left in the saucer. By the agency of these liquids vigorous life had been cre- 
ated in the body of the embalmed insect. That I did not comprehend the 
principle of this resurrection, through the instrumentality of such subtle ma- 
terials, was not my fault. The insect was alive, and its place in the vase filled 
by fluids in which it must have been immersed — I accepted the facts as they 
were presented. 

Av.l the insect lived on human blood! As my eye glanced along the ceil- 
ing, the red dots thereon were a revelation of the cause of my wife’s suffering ; 
and were proofs of the injection into her veins of a subtle poison, to dry up 
her blood and parch the fair skin. The full extent of my sorrow, past and fu- 
ture, passed before my straining eyes, like a terrible vision; it shook me as 
the wind beats a blade of dried grass. I returned to the bed-side of my wife, 
as a man blasted by the bitterest sorrow, and sharpest agony of the soul. 
Eternal misery chained me, like a felon, to ghastly horrors; while Imagina- 
tion decked my future with gloomy robes, and bid me hope only for death, as 
life would be full of vivid phantasms to blight the most joyous moments. 

To love a woman as passionately as I loved my wife, and hold her in one’s 
arms as the last great change of life gradually develops ; to feel the beatings 
of the heart diminish, to see the gasps for breath, to look into the eyes soon to 
close forever, and read in them the love they look back into yours, are the sad- 
dest of duties to the dying. But how terrible the anguish, when the eyes are 
fixed in an idiotic stare, their light forever extinguished, and the loved one, 
unconscious of your maddening grief, your piteous, unavailing love, is released 
by Death from her unhappy life! My wife changed but little in appearance 
after that memorable night. Her body became emaciated; the skin became 
black, and hot to the touch ; the eyes were half-closed, and their light hidden. 
She would lie in my arms, at the window, for hours; and, with her cheek 
pressed closely to my breast, just over my aching heart, would imitate the 
sweet sounds that had been made by the insect’s wings. She never spoke ; 
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nor did she evince the slightest consciousness of my presence. Oftentimes she 
fiercely pressed her hands upon her head, as if it suffered intolerable pain. 
In my lamentable helplessness, I could do nothing but support her in my arms, 
and calmly endure the awful agony of the sight. 

Since the night of its disappearance, I had not heard the insect. I cared 
not whither it had flown, so that it left me in peace. But one afternoon, when 
the rain was falling in broad sheets, while sitting as usual at the window, my 
wife lying in my arms, the hated music sounded, faint and low, in the partition 
separating the study from the bed-room. The strains aroused my wife from 
her apathy. She raised herself up, repeated them in all their variations, and 
as she ended, she quickly turned her face toward me, and threw her arms 
around my neck. There followed a sudden, convulsive gasping for breath, and 
a short, feeble moan. The arms unclasped, and my wife was dead. 


. . . . . . . 


My wife was buried, and I was a monomaniac. My only thought, the only 
thing for which I cared to live, was, in what manner I might seize and destroy 
the insect — the cause of all my sorrow. I tore down a large part of the par- 
tition, in which it was last heard, but was unsuccessful in my search. I was 
in despair. I sat for hours at the breach I had made in the wall, listening 
intently for the slightest sound; but none was heard, and I had come to be- 
lieve that the insect had crept through some crevice into the chimney, and 
flown away. 

The wall had not been repaired when, one night, in a pleasant stupor, I 
heard sweet music close to my ear, and felt cool air, and then a sharp stinging 
pain, lasting only for a second. ‘The low, plaintive music soothed my brain. 
A delicious languor possessed me. For an instant the sublime solitude of the 
grave, with musical silence awed my soul. Then, with a noise like the distant 
cries of a vast army, there rushed upon me a scorching wind and monstrous 
phantasms. 

I lay upon the sand before the front of the grand temple of Abou Simbal, 
with its three colossal statues hewn out of the mountain, sitting in a majestic 
agony of silence, watching the Nile, with their staring eyes of stone, as they have 
watched it for three thousand years. The desert laves them with its billows of 
sand, half-submerging their huge limbs in its yellow flow, half-revealing their 
stupendousness, while it contrasts the solemn grey of the rocks and statues 
with the gleaming of the swift river. I hear voices sounding in the inner tem- 
ple, where sit the gods in gloomy darkness, where sacrifices were made and 
agonies endured. As I listen, the magnificent temple dissolves in the soft twi- 
light, and the sublime idea of Sesostris shadows my soul like a cloud. 


Palm-trees and shattered columns! Philae and Isis and Osiris! Mecca of 
a people of stupendous wonders! Island of beautiful ruins and lovely desola- 
tion! The great black rocks inclosing it smoothed their jagged edges, and the 
moon light trembled in its avenues, and lingered in the courts of its temples, as 
the darkness in which I wandered over a great desert plain, was parted by the 
heavenly vision. One glimpse of its magnificent beauty, and the gloomy black- 
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ness gathered and swung to-and-fro—the proscenium to a revelation of ex- 
quisite loveliness. 


Once again, as in by-gone days, I wandered among the majestic ruins of 
Karnac. Masses of rock carved into graceful shapes stopped my way. Arch- 
itraves of noble temples, fragments of fallen columns, made me sigh at their 
downfal. I walked down the avenue of sphinxes, amid mutilated colossi and 
rudely-sculptured columns, half-buried in the glittering sands of the desert. 
I lingered in the great halls of temples of stupendous size, where light and 
darkness struggled for superiority ; and the imagination shrunk to nothingness, 
as it essayed to compass the magnificence of dead Thebes, whose gigantic skel- 
eton lay unburied upon the desert. I was lost in the forest of columns of the 
grand hall at Karnac, and shivered with supernatural terror beside the granite 
statues at the entrance to the temple at El Uksorein. I hungered and thirsted 
in my journeys among these shreds of ancient grandeur, and my soul asked 
for relief, for terror itself had become colossal. And amid this rubbish of dead 
cities, oppressed by the very magnitude of desolation, my soul cried for relief. 
But the hot sun poured down its hottest rays, the monstrous obelisks hid me 
from the cool, refreshing wind, and vast walls threatened to crush me under 
their broad surfaces of hieroglyphics. In my agony, I dug a shallow grave in 
the sand, and hid myself therein, and let the sun pierce it with its rays, and 
sloughing stone to descend upon it — but I slept. 

Suddenly, in my fitful slumber, surrounded by these well-remembered 
scenes, there shivered the air, shrilly and clearly, a sound that thrilled every 

‘nerve in my body, and echoed in my brain, until the air seemed a tumult of 
piercing chords, that racked the sensitive nerves, and pealed upon the fastidi- 
ous ear until it was deafened. Vibration after vibration of sound overwhelmed 


me with its powerful utterances. 


I rise from my grave and listen for their 


source. The faint glow of the rising sun steals down the rough sides of the 
Libyan mountains, and the lordly river sweeps past on its unending journey. 
Once, twice, thrice, sounds the shrill note ; and the fabled Memnon, as gigantic 
as if it still sat upon its carved throne, upon the western plain of ruined 
Thebes, strides toward me, falls upon and mangles me. Iam stung by thou- 
sands of quick, sharp pains ; my body burns with their fires. The music grows 
Thick darkness overwhelms me, and I unavyailingly buffet 


fainter and is still. 
its noiseles waves. 


The memory of the disease that tortured my mind and body during the 
month succeeding my visions, is rendered prominent by an illusion as painful 
as it was enduring. I believed that my wife, swathed in linen, aromatic of 
rich gums and spices, that poisoned the air with their heavy fragrance, sat at 
my bed-side in all the hideous blackness of her transformation; that she 
clasped my hand in hers, and gazed into my aching eyes with the blank idiotic 
stare which had characterized the final stage of her disease. 

I did not doubt the reality of the vision ; nor would my mind be disabused 
of its belief by cunning stratagems of kindly-disposed physicians. The close 
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communion of souls, existing between living beings, was thus continued when 
one of them was dead. The agony of this companionship was, at first, ex- 
ceedingly acute. My delirium added nothing to the happiness of this inter- 
course, and detracted nothing from its terrors. I was continually reminded of 
the mummy and the insect, and all the incidents connected with their dis- 
covery. 

Day and night saw no change in the position of my wife, sitting silently at 
my bed-side. My head weighed me down, as if it were a mountain — a quiet 
Vesuvius of dormant horrors. My slumbers were infrequent, short and un- 
quiet, full of visions of monstrosities in repose. 


A month passed replete with these torments, and I fell into a deep sleep 


that continued for fifty hours. When I awoke, my consciousness of exter- 


nal things, much enfeebled to be sure, had returned. But the vigor of the 
mind was forever gone. I could think but slowly, and my conclusions were 
very imperfect. A lagging, slow-consuming fever, flowed in my veins, and my 
limbs had been shorn of their strength, and their quickness of movement was 
lost. 


The condition in which I had been found by the servant, and the fatal drops 
of blood from the wound behind the ear, surely indicated the cause of my suf- 
fering, as identical with the cause that had killed my wife. 


If my many hopes 
had been blighted, my ambitions crushed, my heavy sorrows made still more 


heavy, and the swift running current of my life turned backward by the mys- 


terious agency of this terrible insect, there yet flourished and thrived by their 


extinction a bitter hatred of the cause. Although my brain was dulled in its 


acuteness of perception, and my body was parched with a fierce unnatural 
heat that burned the skin into large wrinkles, and scorched the fair complexion 
to a tawny hue, yet I hoped and planned and lived only to destroy the insect, 
whose music I could now and then hear in the wall, and from which place of 
concealment the fiendish thing seldom ventured. 


One day, in an unusually dejected mood, I entered my study, closed the 
door and sat down. In an instant, I heard the music of the insect, above my 
head; and looking up, saw it clinging to the chandelier, near the ceiling. A 
sense of ineffable happiness possessed me for several minutes. I thought of 
all I had suffered since I found the fly in the Egyptian tomb. The minute de- 
tails of this life of strange catastrophes, culminating in my own sickness, were 
quickly reviewed. L.watched the insect as it clung to the iron pipe of the 
chandelier, and fluttered its great wings; they fanned delirious music into ex- 
istence, but I was not charmed; its eyes glistened in all their brilliancy, but I 
was not fascinated. Suddenly the long legs of the creature loosened their 
clasp, and it dropped like lead almost upon my upturned face; but before I 
could strike, it had risen to the ceiling. 

It was not an unequal contest that followed this attack. The insect, eluding 
with ease my furious blows, struck me many times in the face with its anten- 
na, but without penetrating the skin. I struck at it with books, with sticks, 


and with my fist, as it circled around or above me and fanned my face with its 
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musical wings. Its eyes, with the cold brilliancy of a diamond, were ever on 
the watch ; and at the slightest motion I made, the insect would rise or fall in 
its circlings. When at last, panting, disheartened at my failure to wound or 
kill it, I was about to yield in despair; the insect, likewise fatigued, settled 
down upon the top of my book-case. The sight revived me, and I seized the 
nearest missile ; it was the vase in which I had found the insect. My enemy 
was rising when I threw the vase. There was a sound like the shattering of 
glass ; the wall was splashed with blood and the mixture in the vase; there 
fell upon the floor, with the pieces, the stone scarabeus, and the insect. With 
an exclamation of joy, I picked up these, and went into the bed-room, where a 
fire was burning in the grate. 

So strongly did I loathe the insect which, bruised, and bleeding my blood, 
wound his trembling antenna around my fingers, and thrust against them with 
its strong legs, that without a moment's hesitation, I cast it into the flames. 

I heard a wail, like the cry of a woman in agony, and the study-door closed 
with a loud noise, as the insect was speedily consumed by the fire. With its 
death expired the flames. A sudden fear of something terrible about to be 
seen, or to happen, made me shudder. I looked at the graven stone in my 
hand, and at nothing else. I read, as of yore: ‘Three thousand years hence, 
a new life.’ A year or more had passed since I had thought of the prophecy 
that now flashed upon me at a time of all others to be avoided ; for the remi- 
niscences of the Egyptian tomb ought to have perished with the insect in the 
purifying fire. The unnatural strength that had sustained me through the 
conflict with my enemy, had gone, and left me weakened by exertion and ex- 
citement. My limbs shook, my head throbbed with acute pain, and my tongue 
was parched. I arose to leave a room whose atmosphere was pregnant with 
terrors that I breathed, and whose every nook and corner, the breached parti- 
tion, and the dead ashes in the grate, too strongly reminded me of scenes and 
incidents I wished to have forgotten. 

O my Gop! Ina chair behind me sat the mummy of the tomb, alive, watch- 
ing me with its small cunning eyes, as it tried to free one of its hands from the 
decaying cerements. It was the mummy I had found, not the one that crum- 
bled into dust before the breath of a pure desert wind. It motioned me with 
its disengaged hand back to my seat, and strove to stand and oppose my pas- 
sage, as with a cry of horror I rushed from the room. The cool air and the 
passing crowds on the street, soon restored me to a calmer mind; and ashamed 
of my terror, I returned to the bed-room that I might prove the falsity of my 
illusion. I opened the door and looked in. The mummy had drawn its chair 
close to the grate, and was gathering from it white ashes — the remains of the 
burned insect. The old terror, that ever bided in my soul, crept into my rea- 
sonings, and confounded my judgment. With a despairing cry, I frantically 
locked the door, and fled from the house to wander up and down the streets, 
until long after mid-night. . 


She is still in my bed-room, and I am trying to starve her to death. I can 
not sell the house. One or two particular friends, who wished to purchase, 
when I told them of the occupant of the study, and, to prove the truth o' 
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my assertions, bade them look through the key-hole, looked upon me with 
white, terror-stricken faces, and fled from the house. The consequence of such 
a revelation to a stranger would be worse, and cause rumors to be circulated 
prejudicial to my reputation. So I have concluded that the only manner to rid 
myself of this living incubus is to kill her by starvation. I have no pity, no 
heart. The possession of so terrible a creature is worse than murder delibe- 
rately committed. 

I have boarded up all the windows, and discharged the servants, living 
alone with my burden. 

Having partly overcome my fear, I have occupied a room next the study ; 
and in the quiet of the night, I can hear the woman moving about the room in 
a slow movement; now and then she sings such strange, unnatural tunes, that 
in my fear I am compelled to leave the house for several hours. 

It seems as if she would never die, for it is nine days since she made her 
appearance. The other day, when in the parlor listening to an unusual, grat- 
ing sound in the study, such as I had not before heard there, some plastering 
fell from the wall separating the rooms, upon the floor. The Form, the Death 
in Life, was endeavoring to break through! I promptly collected building ma- 
terials, and made the wall three feet thick. I worked night and day —I 
secured it. 

Those are her dying groans. But whither — oh! whither! out into what 
new life goes that undying Egyptian soul? And J? Shall I be linked through 
eternity’ by a terrible destiny of unknown mystery, whirling through what 
Hermes Trismegistus of Thebes calls ‘ the downward-borne elements of Gop ?’* 

And I too am dying. Buta few hours she and I will again know in clear- 
ness and in truth the meaning of the words which Sothus wrote on the painted 
stone in the valley of Memphis, ‘wherein appeared, in but few letters, all the 
lore of life, and of the soul, and of after-days, and of the eternal flood.’ 

Free! My will still moves the dead hand which pens these lines, but I 


hover afar over it like a star. Out into Eternity ! 
neni aneneinegenangenpinnelie esses Saget gSeA GRIT 


* Hermes, Poemander, lib. I. 





OUR FRIENDS IN HOLLAND. 


Tuere still lingers among the descendants of the Dutch along the Hudson 
an affectionate regard for the Fatherland. 

The long separation, the loss of the language, and the demands of their new 
nationality, have tended gradually to weaken the force of this sentiment, yet 
every household fondly retains the memory of venerable forms, ‘the race of 
yore,’ who by many a pleasant tale of the old country had sought to cherish in 
their children an affection for the land of their fathers, and for their sakes, if 
no other, the present generation name with tenderness the old home. 

It was a pleasant expression of this feeling when as I left my home ‘ up the 
river’ some years since for a visit to Europe, many whose hands I pressed in 
parting added to their good wishes the injunction that I should ‘look up our 
friends in Holland.’ As the object of my visit led me first through many other 
countries, I was not able for years to comply with this request, but my own 
interest in its fulfilment had not abated by the delay, when at length one fine 
day in autumn I stepped off the Rhine steamer at Arnheim, and trod the soil 
of the ancestral land. 

I could not easily account for it, but as I passed up the streets of this neat 
little town to the hotel, many things, without any positive likeness, recalled 
familiar scenes at home. There were veritable ‘ stoops’ and side-walks in place 
of the great ‘ coach-doors’ and narrow ‘trottoirs’ so prevalent upon the conti- 
nent; and ladies sat quietly by open windows on the first floor over-looking the 
streets, as if little apprehensive of disturbance or rudeness. The hotel had a 
genuine hall and carpeted stair-case. I was shown a room with bouncing 
feather-beds, a@ la Knickerbocker, and tea was served with ‘preserves’ and 
‘ waffles.’ 

Even the singular scenery, from old associations and descriptions seemed 
familiar. The sun went down with that rich effect which the old painters de- 
lighted to represent, the golden light streaming through the vaporous atmos- 
phere over tower, wind-mill and village, just as we see in the old pictures our 
fathers hung upon the walls at home. 

At twilight I strolled along the gravelled walks beside the canals, looking out 
from below the shady elms upon small country-houses which glimpsed from 
little groves across the meadows, or watching the herds of cattle quietly grazing 
beside the wind-mills. 

In the town, groups were gathered at the windows, chatting with true 
Knickerbocker sociability ; or sedate, plump little men and women were busy- 
ing themselves in the shops with the united care of the trade and the house- 
hold. Queer-shaped boats, some with families on board, were moored for the 
night ; some were discharging their cargoes into the attics of the dwellings by 
means of immense iron cranes; small boats were pushing off with family sup- 
plies, as if for villages in the vicinity ; and over all, high up in the brick tower 
of the ancient church, the rooks were unconcernedly arranging their noisy 
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households. This was the quaint old Fatherland so often dreamed and talked 
of by the fire-sides in America. 

Early the next morning I left for Amsterdam. We rode many miles among the 
pleasant landscapes, which have been much celebrated by the native poets, and 
have won for this part of Holland the name of ‘the Dutch Paradise.’ In this 
delectable land did we translate their rapturous statements into prose: the 
hills rise several feet higher than the dykes, and water flows without the aid of 
steam or wind. I observed, as we passed, some large residences in the distance 
in the English style, but the country homes of the national type afforded me 
much greater interest. These were small houses embosomed among trees and 
flowering shrubs, with summer-houses near the neighboring canal and pagoda 
tower somewhere in the ground for ornament. Many had mottoes over the 
gate-way announcing the ‘ well-content,’ or ‘ pleasure and ease’ of the owner. 

As we rolled on through the open country, the peculiar features of Dutch 
scenery were presented on a larger scale. Canals and dykes inclosed meadows 
of most brilliant verdure, their course often defined by lines of willows and 
poplars : huge wind-mills threw their shadows over the landscape: sails peeped 
over the dykes as the boats moved sluggishly along: and villages and churches 
dotted the broad expanse like little islands half afloat themselves. 

Often we stopped at market-towns where the boats were gathered in large 
numbers, and little bodies in short gowns and petticoats were retailing apples 
and eggs from green-paneled wagons, all gay with rose-wreaths and names of 
owners, such as may yet be seen occasionally in New-Jersey or on Long 
Island. 

Some days after this, having ‘done up’ the wonders of Amsterdam, seen 
Brock, and sailed in a ‘ Trekschuit,’ I remembered the parting injunction of my 
cousins, and proceeded to its accomplishment. 

After the lapse of two centuries and the loss of all memoranda which might 
have furnished a clue to the old residence of our ancestors, it was no easy task 
to undertake to find again the old family tree, from which the American branch 
had so long been severed. Fortunately, I had been provided with a copy of an 
old coat-of-arms, such as most of our Dutch families have preserved among the 
heir-looms. With this I entered on the work. 

It was a pleasant employment for a day or two to identify the arms, looking 
through many books of heraldry — heavy folio volumes, with great brass clasps 
and antique text, such as are yet found in great numbers in the old book-stores 
in Amsterdam. Then we searched the directories, new and old, for representa- 
tives of the name — artists, artisans, merchants and professional men. 

At one stage of the inquiry my Knickerbocker pride was dashed a trifle 
when the valet de place, after long weighing the matter with professional inter- 
est, sagely concluded that the family were of Jewish descent; but I recalled an 
old tradition of great lack of shrewdness upon an important occasion by one of 
the ancestors, and was readily assured that ‘Israel acknowledged us not.’ 

There was a shoe-maker of the name, whom the valet wished me to see ; 
then a widow; and finally he led me to the office of two brothers in the ‘ Heeren 
Gracht.’ They were brokers, and indeed their occupation had suggested the 


‘ 
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valet’s wild conjecture. Their office was in the basement of one of those large 


old houses which every one who has visited Amsterdam will remember, so 
singularly combining the home-life with the pursuits of trade. 

These gentlemen were short, slender men, (Dutch corpulency has somewhat 
subsided, ) and had black eyes and hair — features quite foreign to our standard 
of the Dutch. They received me with great cordiality, and pleasantly styled 
me ‘cousin.’ It is a memorable experience for us Americans of continental 
descent to stand for the first time in presence of men of our name and blood at 
home in the old world, and speaking the ancient tongue. These kindly brothers 
quickly relieved me of all feelings of strangeness, and participated in my inquiry 


with genuine interest. They proved as fond of genealogies as any Dutch 


dowager in Gotham, and we seated ourselves to examine the arms with a close- 
ness of scrutiny scarce conceivable by those who have not witnessed the im- 
portance the Europeans attach to such insignia of their history. It quite sur- 
prised us to discover that though bearing the same name, our arms were 
entircly different ; but this fact was soon explained by the statement that quite 
recently, according to Holland chronology, that is, within a century or two, their 
family had adopted new. 

They soon produced a modern book of heraldry, such as is often found on 
the centre-tables abroad, in which the arms I carried were attributed to a 
branch of the family that in the course of the ages had prefixed another ‘ Van’ 
to the ancient name. It was like uncovering a fossil unexpectedly to see this 
relic so long hung over the mantel, or in the garret, according to the individual 
taste of our fathers, conspicuously displayed in this elegant volume —a thing 
yet of life and meaning. Certes, our Holland friends cherish old memories. I 
was sorry to observe that this discovery created a reserve in the further inter- 
course of the brothers, which one of them frankly explained by stating that the 
family owning these arms were patrician and of a higher social position than 
themselves. Thus still in Holland the title to such antiques is permitted to es- 
tablish social barriers between members of the same family, and thus I lost 
some pleasant friends through their own sense of self-respect and a suspicion of 
patrician caste, but poorly sustained by the sequel. 

These extra ‘ Vans,’ I had learned, were living at Utrecht ; and now that 
my curiosity was excited, I went out a few days afterward to call upon them. 

Many of the old families of Holland yet linger in this ancient capital. The 
most of them are people of moderate fortune, and with the exception of their 
claims to antiquity, of little pretension. It is amusing to hear them talk under 
a plain exterior, with an inimitable air of disdain, of the ‘new nobility who went 
down with William to the Hague.’ 

Despite the expectations produced by the representations of the brokers, I 
found the ‘ Mynheer Jungheer ’—the title of the head of this family — living in 
a modest house of yellow brick, its large coach-door, if any thing, indicating 
some thought of the state worthy of patrician excellence. A tidy maid, in cap, 
short gown and apron, answered the big knocker and led me up a well-waxed 
stair-case. Somewhere on the way I had a glimpse of a middle-aged woman, 
likewise in cap and short gown, who subsequently proved to be the house- 
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keeper, the Jungheer being a bachelor. At the head of the stair-case the arms 
were painted rather ostentatiously, I thought, until informed they were placed 
there rather through the Jungheer’s love of art than from family vanity. I was 
ushered into a long, narrow room, carpeted and hung with portraits and en- 
gravings. The Jungheer himself soon appeared in a morning-gown of long ser- 
vice and faded glory. Upon announcing my name and object, he expressed 
himself politely, and stated that his father had often informed him that they 
had relatives in America. It was a pleasant thought that still in the Father- 
land there lingered some remembrance of our emigrant ancestor. After a pleas- 
ant chat about the family history, he led me around the room with great inter- 
est, to look at the portraits, as he courteously expressed himself, of owr 
fathers. He was a great lover of art, and showed some works of the masters 
with genuine enthusiasm. There was a portrait of an old gentleman of the 
family by Rembrandt, and another of an old lady, whom he kindly assumed to 
be our common grand-mother, in the style of Van Dyck. Aside from the interest 
attaching to any specimens of these great artists, I paused long to study the 
features of persons who in all probability were nearly related to him of the 
‘Goede Vrow.’ There was little, however, in the expression of either that in- 
dicated any trace of the impressions which such a separation might have natu- 
rally produced, and the lady especially looked out from the canvas with a cold, 
unsympathizing look, incomprehensible had.such been her experience. It was 
surprising to observe how little the characteristic features of our Dutch race 
have changed in the West. The face of the gentleman had many a counterpart 
at home, and at every ‘tea-drink’ in Knickerbockerdom, we may yet see the 
same cold, gentle matron looking blandly on, a little stiffly, may be, with that 
peculiar expression of Christian purity and sanctity, somewhat hardened by a 
trace of family pride. 

While thus pleasantly engaged, a younger brother came in and joined in the 
conversation. I have often noticed in our own country that there are two very 
distinct kinds of Dutchmen, the one warm, generous, enthusiastic, justifying 
all the pride we have in our race ; the other cold, selfish and suspicious, un- 
happily illustrating many hard things said about us. The Jungheer had very 
pleasantly represented the first, and the first glance at the brother assured me 
he could readily, the latter. The old arms were again subjected to a rigid 
scrutiny. He quickly denied that his father had admitted that there was a 
branch of their family out of Holland. ‘There were families of peasants re- 
motely conhected, that had arms very like theirs, but ours had evidently been 
taken by mistake, and did we reside in Holland, they should compel us to show 
title, or to relinquish them.’ In vain the gentle Jungheer sought to modify the 
brusque expressions of his prudent brother. The honest Hollander had sus- 
pected fell designs upon the patrician dignities and heir-looms, nor could his 
soul expand to the comprehension of any less unworthy motive in a stranger. 
There was no room on the old tree for the branch so long severed, and the 
Yankee family must needs be snubbed. An end, then, to the fond dream in 
our households of friends in the old home. As my object had simply been the 
gratification of an idle curiosity in approaching these august patricians, it was 
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amusing in the extreme to study the apprehensions of this simple gentleman, 
and comical, too, to find that the arms, after having been transmitted through 
so many vicissitudes of fortune, might not forsooth belong to our good people 
this side of the Atlantic, but by the grace of the many thousand ‘furlongs of 
sea.’ It was entirely unimportant to me to produce any further proofs of 
identity. I had learned all that I was interested in of the family history, and 
prepared to take my leave. 

The Jungheer, however, insisted on my remaining to dine, and meanwhile 
offered me his services to show the town. He led me with great gratification 
to look at the noble shade-trees which adorn a portion of the city, and which 
had been planted under his father’s administration when burgomaster. Witha 
simple frankness he told me that he hoped at some time to attain to the same 
honorable office. Even now he was judge of an inferior court, and took me to 
see the room in which he officiated, putting on the robes to show the air of a 
Holland justice. He was soon to be married, and frankly intimated that the 
lady would bring those accessions which might serve to perpetuate the patrician 
dignity of his family. Upon returning to his residence, we found a cousin who 
had been to India when an infant, and it seemed a standing joke with our host 
to pump him for his recollections. The dinner was served by the matron in 
caps, and from the courses I concluded that the patricians of Utrecht nourish 
their excellence on fish, liver, wine and fruits. Grace was asked with a touch- 
ing reverence for the venerable usage. Conversation took a wide range at 
table, and revealed the sentiments with which the mother-country must ever 
regard the long-separated colonists. The Hollander of to-day is occupied with 
the grandeur of Borneo and the Islands of the East, nor cares to recall the 
humiliating history of the loss of the New-Netherlands. Such indifference, like 
the supercilious scorn of old England, should serve but to unbind the restraints 
of the past and leave us the more self-reliant in the growth of our own nation- 
ality. I was much amused when at parting the weak but kind-hearted Jung- 
heer told me he would examine the family genealogy and ‘see if we were 
cousins.’ 

I had learned at Utrecht that all the families of our name had sprung from 
one stock, and that the old homestead was ‘bei Diirsteede’ on the Rhine. So 
one quiet October day I took a gig and valet at Utrecht, and rode over among 
orchards, villages, boats, green wagons and wind-mills to the old place. There 
was an ancient church, by the way, with steeple and round-headed window, 
that made me think of buildings the early emigrants had constructed in the 
new world. 

The little town I sought stands along the Rhine. On the river-side is a 
high dyke, and toward the country are gates, each surmounted by a wind-mill. 
The streets are shaded with elms, below which wind the well-worn brick pave- 
ments. The parish church has windows paint¢d with the arms of the long line 
of burgomasters. In history it is known as one of the seats of the Batavi; and 
a local museum is filled with relics found in the vicinity. There stand outside 
the walls two towers, the remains of an old castle, which the Jungheer stated 
had once been the possession of his family. His father had even enriched the 
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literature of Holland with a book to prove it. Be that as it may, I scrambled 
up a dilapidated stair-case in one of the towers, and after tracing over the 
mantel of one remaining chamber, something very like the arms, climbed 
above, to enjoy the extensive prospect. Green meadows, spangled with fre- 
quent villages, spread around, over all which the great ‘Dom’ of Utrecht loomed 
like a ship at sea. 

It was a scene of great interest to me. Whether of patrician or plebeian 
descent, was to an American of little consequence ; but the fact that here, age 
after age, men of my name and blood had lived and labored, loved and died, 
amid all the struggles and changes of European society, was calculated to ex- 
cite the deepest emotion.. Centuries ago, our progenitor, some strong-armed 
barbarian from the northern woods, had seated himself in this pleasant city of 
the Batavi, and had appropriated their name and tower. In fitting retribution 
the old stronghold moulders away among weeds and wild-flowers, while the 
town has long ago resumed the order and thrift of peaceful civilization. 

Many peasants of the name linger about the place. The ‘Van Vans’ said 
they were saucy boors. I had a strong desire to see them, but caught a glimpse 
only of one fair-looking matron in peasant costume, little conscious of the curi- 
ous interest she occasioned in her trans-Atlantic cousin. 

Some days afterward, as I sat in my room at the ‘ Pays Bas’ in Amsterdam, 
the boy brought up on a silver waiter a letter in a large envelope, stamped 


with the arms of the worthy patrician of Utrecht. It was from the Jungheer, 


inviting me to a family-dinner, and cautiously stating that he thought we were 
cousins, ‘though distant.’ My trunk was, however, packed for Paris. I had 
gained all the information I sought, and had no further object in seeking to 
trace the long-severed lines of our family connection. 


With a polite declina- 
tion, therefore, I terminated my intercourse with our ‘ distant’ cousins. 


We still hang the arms on the wall, and often wonder whether its existence 
in America has occasioned any permanent annoyance to our friends in 


Holland. 











MY GUARDIAN AND I. 


Lire appeared very pleasant to me, Eleanor Warrenne, as I sat consider- 
ing its different possibilities the morning after my return from school. It is 
apt to seem so to girls of eighteen, with a sufficiently pretty face, a sufficiently 
pretty fortune, and not a known care. 

Left an orphan at eight years old, I had been ever since under the care of a 
maiden aunt, who came at my father’s death to take care of little me, and the 
guardian he had appointed. This was a man a good deal younger than my 
father, but whose true and noble qualities outweighed the objection of youth 
some would have raised against Mark Anderson. Under my Aunt Lucy’s im- 
mediate care and his occasional direction, I had quietly passed my childhood, 
and for the last two years had been at a large boarding-school. I had as much 
education as girls with such experience usually acquire, a natural taste for 
drawing and music, and an ‘inquiring mind.’ 

Reaching home at last, I found my aunt unchanged. She was of the kind 
whose soft brown hair never grows gray, whose mild blue eyes are undimmed 
by age, whose plump hands are always smooth and white, do what they may. 
I gave her an abbreviated account of my educational doings, delighted her 
heart with the beauties of the worsted and crochet-work I had brought her, 
gave a small sample of my musical skill, showed her the last shaw]-stitch — she 
had that weakness for fancy-work that mild natures are given to— and asked 
for my guardian. 

‘He will be here to-night. He would not come last night, thinking you 
would be tired. A very worthy young man, my dear.’ 

‘But I do n’t like worthy young men, as a general thing. They are gene- 
rally stupid : as if nature could n't make people good and smart at the same 
time.’ 

‘Only wait until to-night. We should never allow ourselves to form rash 
opinions.’ 

Dear soul! She thought me a little girl still. That evening, neither late 
nor early, Mr. Anderson came. I had not seen him for a long time, and we 
had both of us changed. A tall, grand figure, such as gives the idea of strength 
and protection too. Iwas large myself, and appreciated size when I met it. 
And I had an idea of my own that great hearts were often found in correspond- 
ing bodies ; that big souls were not always crowded into little forms. 

Strong, clear-cut features, dark hair, kind eyes; refined hands and feet. A 
man of thirty, looking his age. 

‘ And is this the little girl Isaw last? Have two years done all this?’ 

‘And is this the grave guardian I remember with such awe? If I have 
grown old, you have grown young to meet me.’ 

“I have not retrograded much ; it is you who have grown up tome. Eleanor, 
you are fine! If you are as honest as the little girl was, it will not hurt you 
to hear it.’ 
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‘I hope I have kept the good qualities of little Eleanor, and added innumer- 
able ones in the grace that comes with growth.’ 

Before we had talked much longer, I decided that this guardian of mine 
was splendidly unlike most people. Not in the small way which affects eccen- 
tricity, mistaking it for strength, but in such ways as a strong mind might 
indulge in. Without seeming to question me, he yet drew from me all about 
my school-life ; and whatever his thoughts on its superficial history, he kept 
them to himself. Had he assumed the office of mentor, I would have hated 
him at once. 

{ have dwelt upon this evening, because it was the commencement of an ac- 
quaintance which brought an influence upon my whole life. 

Gradually I fell into the routine of the quiet home-life whose domestic na- 
ture was so new to me. I had few young acquaintances, but my guardian 
brought his own to me, and I found he knew the best people. But I had more 
acquaintances than friends, knew many and loved few. For my guardian 
spoiled the rest to me by contrast. I read what he told me, I did as he wished : 
[ was growing a truer and better woman. And I thought I liked him only as 
a wise friend. 

It was some six months after my return home that the tranquil course of 
my days had an interruption most unexpected tome. Among the gentlemen 
of my acquaintance was one of whom, when I thought at all, it was that he was 
honest and good. Willard Harvey had scarcely shown me more attention than 
had others, but that little was delicate and respectful. Still I was greatly sur- 
prised when, escorting me from a party one night, he offered himself. I tried 
to tell him of my surprise, how I had never thought of him in that way, and all 
the rest that women say when they mean to refuse a man kindly. 

‘I know you have not thought of me so, but I have of you since I first 
knew you. It is long since you became so much to me that no one else was 
any thing. I never showed you before, but you are all the world to me, 
Eleanor Warrenne. I shall never care for any other woman as I have for you. 
I shall never marry, if I cannot marry you.’ 

His simple earnestness touched me. I believed every word the man said, 
and asked for time to answer him. I asked my guardian the next time I saw 
him, what to do. I was not prepared for the effect on him. 

‘Eleanor! Eleanor! you do not love him or you would not have asked me 
that. If you had, you would have felt at his first word that you must be his 
wife and no other’s. And if, not loving him like that, you marry him, it will 
be sin. But you do not love him; do you, Eleanor?’ 

There was passion in his voice, there was a strange light in his eyes as he 
leaned forward; there was a quiver of repressed strength in his hands that 
grasped mine. And I—I was blind! 

‘No, I think I do not love him. I have for him only respect and esteem 
that might ripen into love. I know him to be worthy in every respect.’ 

‘That is not enough, be sure of it. Never trust to mere regard for happi- 
ness. Itis starving. But I am not giving you the calm advice you asked for. 
I am forgetting myself.’ 
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‘Guardian, I shall not marry him.’ 

‘Do not let me go away thinking that my selfish influence has kept you 
from what might have made you happy. I said what I did, believing you did 
not love him, and knowing that then you would be miserable.’ 

But I had resolved what to do. So Willard Harvey had his answer. It is 
long ago that all this happened. He never married, and I think all he said that 
night was true. But his trouble made him gentle, instead of hardening him, 
and he was always tender and chivalrous to women, perhaps for the sake of one 
of them. 

After a time, it seemed to me my guardian changed. He was never less 
true and gentle, but he was often grave unto sadness; and one night, looking 
up suddenly at him in one of these moods, I caught his eyes full of a tender 
sadness. 

‘Oh! what is it?’ I cried. ‘Tell me if you can, or if it is something I may 
not know, then be sure of my sympathy, the same as if I knew what I gave it 
for.’ 

‘IT cannot tell you now; but you must know it all too soon. You must 
have known there was something that was changing me so?’ 

‘Ah ! yes, I have seen it all the while. It has troubled me in troubling 
you. It is not any thing I have done ?’ 

‘You! Gop bless you, no. It is because you are so true and good to me, 
that this is the harder to bear. No wonder you do not understand me ; how 
should you? Eleanor, do n’t look at me so, or I shall forget myself and what 
I have to do. When you recall this night afterward, think of me at my best, 
not as of late.’ 

I felt he was going from me, that great trouble was hanging over me. 

‘Stay with me! only stay with me! Be indeed my guardian, as you al- 
ways have been.’ 

‘Guardian! What a guardian I have been to you! I know you will not 
soon forget me; but think of me as leniently as you can. And —— Gop in 
heaven bless you, dearest Eleanor.’ 

One moment I was drawn to him, one kiss was on my mouth; then he put 
me down very tenderly and was gone. Gone! The thought was so bitter that 
I could not at first accept it. I said over and over in dreary repetition: ‘He 
has gone! he has gone!’ 

Early next morning came a letter from him. It was dated at mid-night of 
the night before, and it said: 

‘Since I left you, Eleanor, I have been trying to frame the words that will 
tell you what you must know. I could not have greater punishment than to 
write you now these lines. I have ruined you! speculated away all your father 
left you in my care, in the vain hope of increasing it. Yet I meant it for the 
best; try to believe that. It is weak to leave you now, but I cannot stay and 
see you whom I have so wronged. I shall never come back unless I can make 
you full reparation. In happier days I had hoped for the blessing of telling you 
how dearly I loved you, and perhaps hearing a return from you. But when 
this trouble came, I said you should never know it from my lips. Pity me, 
who might have been so happy. 
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‘I have directed a friend to help you settle your affairs. He is an honest 
man, and will do all he can for you. 
‘Farewell, Eleanor.’ 


And was this the end of it all? Was I only to know his love with his loss ? 
[ never knew how much suffering I could endure till then. But I was young 
and strong, and the first shock over, I began to think of what to do. My aunt 
bore the announcement of our losses better than I had expected. With the 
help of Mr. Raymond — the friend my guardian had appointed — we obtained a 
clear statement of our affairs. There was nothing to expect from the lost pro- 
perty. We sold our dear old house, took quiet lodgings, and I commenced 
giving lessons in music and drawing. 

I write now of a time three years after my guardian left us. In those years 
we had done well. My scholars had increased so as to support us comfortably ; 
many people had been kind to us, foremost among them Mr. Raymond. If 
often and often my heart sank as I thought of him who was away, I tried to be 
as brave as he would have wished to have me. 

One quiet afternoon Mr. Raymond came in. I saw by his face there was 
something for me to hear. 

‘I have news of your friend Mr. Anderson, Miss Warrenne.’ 

‘Tell me at once, please !’ 

‘He has come back. Do not be alarmed, but he is ill. He sent that word 
to me on his first arrival. When I went, I found him in a brain-fever. He is 
dangerously ill, but there is hope. Indeed, I would not deceive you, even to 
quiet you.’ 

And then —for I thought every moment lost that we were not near him — 
he took Aunt Lucy and me to his own house, whither he had had him carried 
at first. All the care that we could take of him we did. I pass over the de- 
tail of dreadful days, in which we could not tell if he would see the morning’s 
sun. But Gop was very good to us, and spared him to our prayers. The first 
time he was conscious, I was sitting by him— Aunt Lucy had left the room a 
moment. 

‘Eleanor! Is it really you ?’ 

I leaned toward him. 

‘It is all like a dream. I can realize nothing but the happiness of seeing 
you again, my Eleanor, my darling!’ 

‘T have been with you in all your sickness, though you could not know 
me. I will never leave you again.’ 

‘You forgive me? You love me then?’ 

‘How dearly, my whole life shall show.’ 

After that, his recovery was rapid. It was spring-time when this came to 
pass. We were married the next summer, and my life has been summer ever 
since. 
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OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CHICAGO. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


(Scene at the Hudson River Rail-Road Dépot.) — ‘See here, Bill, don’t that 
barrel smell rather bad? I guess some body has been shipping rotten fish this 
way.’ 

‘Faugh! how it does smell!’ 

* How long has it been here ?’ 

‘About three weeks. The freight and storage on it are more than the barrel 
will come to; I don’t care what is in it.’ 

‘What name is that on it? ‘Prrer Tepiey, Mercer-street, New-York City,’ 
Was a notice dropped to Mr. Tedley through the post ?’ 


‘Yes, Sir ; and we have looked through the whole di-rectory, and cannot 
find any such man there.’ 


‘Knock the head out, and let’s see what’s in it.’ 


‘A woman’s skirt? By George! a barrel is a queer thing for a woman to 
pack her clothes in, an’t it, Bill ?’ 


‘Sort a strange doings these. Every person to their own fancy, I suppose.’ 

‘What’s that you have there, Bill ?’ 

‘I take it for a woman’s arm, Sir. I guess the rest of her is here too.’ 

‘Out with it quick, man. For Gop’s sake, out with it!’ - 

And Bill took out from the barrel the various parts of a woman’s body, 
considerably advanced in decomposition, and sprinkled with flour. The differ- 
ent members had been cut or sawn apart, probably for convenience in packing, 
and skirts and dresses were stowed away between and around them. The first 
thing done was to see whence the barrel came. This was not so easy a mat- 
ter, but by means of one clue and another, it was traced back to Chicago. 
The disjecta membra of the deceased were handed over to the coroner of New- 
York City. 

A lengthy post-mortem was then held, and much medical testimony taken 
before the jury of inquest, as to the cause of death in the subject, whether in 
the ordinary course of nature, by suicide, ‘ or how otherwise?’ The body was 
so far decomposed, that the result of this inquiry developed nothing, not even 
the name of the deceased. It was accordingly buried in the Potter’s Field, and 


to mark the spot a wooden pillar raised, on which was inscribed: ‘ The 
unknown dead.’ 


As John Lampertz and a boon companion were sitting together one day, 


the smoking of their cigars intermitted occasionally for a ‘smile,’ the conversa- 
tion ran in this wise: 


‘By-the-by, Johp, what ever became of that Katarine Dichl that you used 
to flirt with ?’ 


‘She went to Cincinnati, I understood, said John, smiling, and then the 
smile disappeared, and John looked uneasily at the door. 
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‘That girl used to love you like the devil, John. Are you quite certain 
that you have got clear of her ?’ 

‘Oh! she not troubles me any more,’ and John again looked uneasily at 
the door. 

‘It would raise old Ned if, when some future Mrs. Lampertz comes on the 
stage, she were to find Katarine here, asserting prior claims. To have two 
women about your ears, would be like poking your head into a hornet’s nest, 
would n’t it?’ 

‘Katarine, she not return; I swear it,’ and John’s mouth puckered with a 
knowing smile, and his brown eyes looked soft and languishing. Then suc- 
ceeded the uneasy look at the door. 

‘Bang, bang, bang!’ goes the door. 

John looks calm, but it is the calmness of petrifying despair. 

‘ An’t that a knock at the door, John ?’ 

‘Come in,’ 

‘Mr. Lampertz, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir, that is my name.’ 

‘I am a deputy-sheriff of this county, Mr. Lampertz, and have a warrant 


your arrest.’ 

‘Oh! yes; [expected you some time. It is for killing Katarine Diehl, is it?’ 
‘That is the charge, Sir.’ 

‘Mr. Burwell, you please excuse me. I go with the sheriff. I tell you 


all about it, Mr. Sheriff.’ 

‘You are not bound to make any confession. If you do, and we are 
called upon, we would have to testify as to what you tell us.’ 

‘IT understand. I read the New-York papers, and expected you to come 
after me every day. You not come. I got almost tired with waiting. You 
see, I goes to my room one night, and I tries to shove the door open, and it 
would n’t open. I shoved harder. I got the door open then, and there was 
Katarine Diehl hanging against the door, on a hook, with a rope round her 
neck. I scared out of my wits. I thought if I told, all the people say I did 
it. So I know not what to do. I thought at first I bury her on the lake 
shore, but I afraid some body would find her. I thought I throw her in the 
river, but the ice too thick. So I cuts her up, and puts her in a barrel, and 
sends it to New-York City, just according as the papers says. When the 
dray-man he rolled the barrel down-stairs, I could hear the limbs striking, 
and it scared me. I thought it was all found out. I knew not what do. 
I wanted the dray-man to pick up the barrel, but he didn’t say nothing. 
So when I saw it was all in the papers, I kept looking for you, and you 
not come. I almost mind to go over and see you, and tell it all, before you 
come.’ 

At the close of this communication, John Lampertz was marched off to 
the Cook county jail, where a cell was assigned him ; and the heavy locks and 
bolts were made fast, as the deputy-sheriff went out. 

His conversation with Mr. Burwell must close thus abruptly, until the 
claims of Katarine Diehl to his blood are fully investigated in a court of just- 
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ice. Katarine Diehl may insist that the soft brown eyes, and the silky hair, 
shall go whither she has gone. Let Katarine’s skirts, her dresses, and her 
bones, be brought into court, and tell their own tales. 


7 mes ae ae we 


Tue great day of excitement had at length come, the day when the trial of 
John Lampertz for the murder of Katarine Diehl was to begin. The court- 
room was crowded to excess with all classes and grades of humanity, high and 
low, rich and poor, male and female. The legal fraternity had to pass through 
a long aisle of starred and maced policemen, to get to the bar, and fortunate 
the man who did so, without encountering a challenge as to his professional 
character. His honor sat high up on the platform, with the ermine of justice 
kept intact from the jostling and elbowing crowd below. At length the sheriff 
of the county came in with the prisoner, who walked with a light and elastic 
step, and looked on with that same imperturbable air which characterizes John 
Lampertz. His counsel shook hands with him, and he took his seat by them. 
When arraigned, ‘ Guilty or not guilty ?’ he replied, ‘Not guilty,’ without a 
quiver in his voice, or the least nervous indication. Two whole days were 
spent in obtaining a jury, so many people having formed or expressed an opin- 
ion as to the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. At length the last juror was 
passed upon, the oath administered, and the names of the panel called over. 
The prosecuting-attorney then arose, and made a calm and dispassionate state- 
ment of the evidence, which the State expected to introduce against the pris- 
oner; that he and the deceased had lived together for a long time as man and 
wife ; that he had at length tired of her; that he had at one time said, to ac- 
count for her absence, that she had gone to Cincinnati, at another to St. Louis; 
that he had confessed to the barbarous mutilation of her body, packing it away, 
and shipping it off in a barrel. Then the prosecuting-attorney spoke of the 
condition in which the remains were found; that the lower intestines, which 
would most effectually disclose the existence of poison, had all been carefully 
removed, and were not packed in the barrel ; that he had confessed at one time 
he had buried them on the prairie, at another on the lake-shore, but declined 
showing where, on the plea that he had buried them at night, and it would be 
impossible to find the place. This is but a brief summary of the opening 
speech in behalf of the State. During the whole of it the prisoner never 
changed his countenance. He appeared to listen just as any other auditor did, 
only he manifested perhaps a little less of interest. His brown eyes looked as 
soft and languishing, and his dark hair as fine and glossy, as they used to do 
when he was a clerk in Carl Almendinger’s office. 

The defence followed. Their theory was, that the woman had hung her- 
self; that she was subject to fits of despondency, and in~a mental aberration 
thus superinduced, had taken her own life; that it was too horrible to believe 
that a man would deliberately kill a woman, cut her up, and then pack her in 
a barrel, ‘as he would a hog;’ that his own confession was doubtless correct, 


she had hung herself, and to disarm suspicion, he had shipped the remains to 
New-York City. i 
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The evidence occupied several days. Medical witnesses of distinction, at 
home and abroad, were examined as to the probable cause of Katarine’s 
death. The skirts and dresses found in the barrel were identified as hers ; as 
also some portions of the body, which had been preserved in alcohol. Thus 
far the prisoner had manifested no emotion ; his countenance blanched not; he 
was as impassionate as the Lockport stone, of which his jail was made. In- 
deed scarcely any one could have told which was the prisoner, unless he knew 
beforehand, or he was specially pointed out. Who could believe it was that 
gentlemanly-looking man, with the dark whiskers fringing his face? He must 
certainly be one of the counsel. So it was often asked: ‘Where? which is he? 
where is Bolingbroke ?’ 

Carl Almendinger was at length called as a witness. He had not testified 
before the grand-jury, on account of his absence from the city, but a subpoena 
had been duly issued for him, and his name was indorsed on the indictment as 
a witness. Subsequently, and before the trial, the prosecuting-attorney sought 
to learn from Carl the character of his evidence, but he declined to tel], excus- 
ing himself by saying, that he would answer all his questions, when sworn as 
@ witness. 

People shrugged their shoulders, and said that his evidence would be mate- 
rial; that at any rate he would tell the truth ; so the prosecuting-attorney de- 
termined to run the risk and swear him. As Carl stepped to the witness-stand, 
the prisoner’s countenance slightly paled, and he looked uneasy. The examin- 
ation of Carl developed the fact, that on one occasion Mrs. Diehl had come to 
his office in great trepidation, and requested of him a private audience. She 
then proceeded to say, that she was the mistress of Lampertz ; that one night, 
when more in his cups than usual, he had said that he cherished an old grudge 
against him ; that on a certain night that week, naming the night, he intended 
to settle old scores by blood, when he would least expect it, and when hurrying 
home from his office. Thus fore-warned, Carl was fore-armed, and thwarted 
the sanguinary intent. After the failure of the plot, Mrs. Diehl saw him again, 
and told him that Lampertz had made all manner of threats against her, for 
divulging, as he believed, the drunken confidence, of which she had been the 
recipient, and of which it seemed he had an indistinct recollection. This evi- 
dence was admitted, subject to being afterward ruled out, if the court should so 
decide the law. The defence attempted to invalidate Carl’s testimony, by ques- 
tioning him as to his difficulties with Lampertz; and had he been suffered to 
go to the fountain-source of them, would doubtless have rehearsed much of 
what yet remains to be written. Not only had all his domestic happiness been 
embittered by Lampertz, but the question was now suggesting itself to his 
mind with redoubled force: ‘Is he a Hungarian? Is there not indeed a long 
out-standing grudge between us ?’ 

The next witness was Sigmund Diehl, who was found to be absent. An 
officer was sent after him, who soon returned with the veritable Sigmund. He 
apologized to the court for his delay, which he said was owing to his losing one 
of his eyes. The court looked nonplussed, and was proceeding to express sym- 
pathy for him in so great a bereavement, when Sigmund, perceiving that he 
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had been misapprehended, gave the welcome explanation that it was one of the 
eyes of his spectacles. And there actually stood Sigmund, with the veritable 
bob-tailed coat on, and one of the glasses of his spectacles ‘out.’ Sigmund 
was directed to hold up his right hand, and be sworn. This he not only did, 
but continued to hold it up till he was through with his testimony. The pros- 
ecuting-attorney asked him if Katarine was once his wife. 

‘Wife ? vat is dat? I know not so much English,’ replied Sigmund. 


Thereupon the prosecuting-attorney asked him if Katarine was once his 
Frau?’ 


‘Frau? oh! yes, yes.’ 

Here it was thought best to swear Sigmund in German, through an inter- 
preter, and he was accordingly made to duplicate the oath. At length the 
evidence on behalf of the prosecution and the defence concluded, and the of- 
ficer of the Government rose to address the jury. He began calmly and dis- 
passionately, reviewing the evidence with more of the impartiality of a judge 
than the dogmatism of the advocate. He gave the prisoner the benefit of 
every reasonable hypothesis and of every reasonable doubt. He impressed the 
hearers as a man who felt the full weight of his own responsibility ; as if he 
would not rashly risk John Lampertz’s blood, unless he were justly amenable 
to the law. But as he proceeded, and connected circumstance after circum- 
stance, like the links of a logical chain, his previous doubts of the prisoner’s 
guilt seemed gradually to vanish. The darkness began to clear away from his 
mind. Why were the lower viscera, which would most certainly indicate any 
poisonous agent, so carefully removed? Why did he say at one time they were 
buried on the prairie, at another on the lake-shore ? Why did he refuse to in- 
stitute any search for them? Why did he represent Katarine as being at Cin- 
cinnati, and with the next breath at St. Louis? He believed that the evidence 
conclusively showed that the motor-springs of the prisoner’s actions were re- 
venge and sensuality. It was revenge that urged him on to kill Katarine 
Diehl], who, despised Magdalen as she was, had something of womanhood left, and 
who, by disclosing the infamous plot against the life of Carl Almendincer, had 
reénacted the part of Fulvia in the Catilinian conspiracy. It was revenge 
that incited the concoction of that damnable plot. He was like the demoniae 
hero of Byron, who consoled himself with the thought : 


‘ Ir we do but watch the inevitable hour, 
There never yet was human power, 
Who can escape the patient search and vigil long, 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.’ 
Why the barbarity, even if she died by her own hands, of cutting her up like » 
dog, when the very bed on which they slept was yet warm with the pressure 
of her limbs? Like a dog, indeed! He would have given a dog, that had 
been with him as much as Katarine had been, a decent burial. He had con- 
cluded, Gop help him if he was wrong! that John Lampertz was a murderer, 
and Katarine’s blood was crying out against him from the ground. He had 
concluded this in spite of the brown eyes which looked so soft and languishing, 
and the dark hair so fine and glossy. The villain does not always bear the 
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villain’s countenance. The murderer does not always carry the Cain-mark of 
his infamy. He may look noble. He may know etiquette. He may regard 
an elaborate toilet. His voice may be as sweet, as when ‘o’er Laura’s bier sad 
music trembles through Vauclusa’s glade.’ Did not Judas kiss his Lorp; and 
Joab, while twitching the beard of Amasa, and asking for his health, stab him 
‘in the fifth rib?’ Circe was fair-haired and a captivating singer; but bristles 
grew on the followers of ‘ the god-like Ulysses.’ The syrens were musical, but 
there were near them heaps of dead men’s bones. Polyphemus offered the 
hospitality of his cave to Ulysses for a little of his wine, but he only meant 
that he would eat his companions first, and, as a mark of distinguished re- 
spect, Ulysses last. The basilisk had pretty folds, but it would destroy fas- 
cinated people of simple minds. Thus the form and expression of the human 
countenance are uncertain indices of the human heart. 

When the prosecuting-attorney concluded, the criminal looked like any other 
auditor. Nota muscle twitched, no pallor, no disturbed capillaries suffusing 
his face with the blush of shame. Then followed the defence; and then the 
prosecuting-attorney again with the concluding argument. 

The court instructed the jury, and they retired to their room. The pris- 
oner was then taken back to jail by the sheriff, there to await his acquittal or 
his doom. For twenty-four hours the jury were consulting. At length they 
signified to their bailiff that they had agreed upon a verdict. 

Every available place in the court-house was again crowded with the dense, 
packed humanity, eager to see the solemn pageant, and hear the verdict an- 
nounced. The prisoner, followed by the sheriff, stepped in with his usual 
buoyant tread. He shook hands with his counsel, while his impassive counte- 
nance expressed neither joy nor fear. The jury took their seats in the dock. 
The foreman handed up the verdict. A pin could have been heard drop, while 
the clerk opened the slip of paper and read: ‘ We, the jury, find the prisoner 
guilty.’ 

The prisoner was unmoved at the announcement. His counsel were affected, 
but he was not. Several of the jurors wiped their eyes, or hung their heads. 
The jury were polled: ‘Was and is this your verdict?’ and they each an- 
swered it was and is. John Lampertz was a convicted felon. 

Motions for a new trial, and in arrest of judgment, were made by the pris- 
oner’s counsel, but the court at once overruled them. Nothing remained now 
but the passing of sentence. The prisoner was asked if he had any thing to 
say, why sentence should not be passed upon him; and on his remaining silent, 
the court then said: 

‘John Lampertz, you have been tried by a jury of your countrymen, and 
they have found you guilty of the murder of Katarine Diehl. With that ver- 
dict I entirely concur. You have had able and eloquent counsel to defend you, 
but their efforts had been unavailing to convince the jury or myself of your 
innocence. I have watched you during the course of the trial, to see if I could 
detect any vestige of human feeling in your heart, but I have been able to dis- 
cover none. Your counsel, and the jury who tried you, have been affected to 
tears ; you alone remained imperturbable. I have almost asked myself whe- 
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ther the relations of a son or a brother perhaps, would not shoot a pang to 
your heart, when you thought of a mother or a sister, whom you have for- 
ever disgraced. I say this in sorrow, not in anger. Though you have out- 
raged humanity, there is hope even for you. Though no earthly power can be 
of assistance to you in this your dire calamity, there is a higher source to which 
you may look, and not in vain. I adjure you, therefore, to give up all earthly 
hopes, and seek the pardon of your sins, through the intercession of our Lorp 
and Saviour. Though your sins be as scarlet, Hz can wash them as white as 
snow. It only remains now that I shall perform the duty, which the law has 
devolved upon me. I therefore sentence you, John Lampertz, to be taken 
hence from the jail of this county, by the sheriff, on Friday the next en- 
suing, and between the hours of ten a.m. and four p.M., on said day, that you 
be hanged by the neck until you are dead. And may Gop have mercy on 
your soul!’ 

During the passing of sentence, the prisoner manifested no emotion, except 
when the names of his mother and sister were mentioned, when his lips slightly 
quivered. Otherwise he was as indifferent as at any other stage of the trial. 
The thought of a mother and a sister, their love for him when he was a curly- 
haired boy, sporting on the banks of the Danube; this was the only tie that 
bound John Lampertz to his kind. If that was left, however, it was enough to 
save him; through that opening into the stony heart, the Gospel truth might 
enter, and the soul that never dies be saved from the eternal death of sin. 

Even so. John Lampertz had a mother, and a sister, and a father of three- 
score years, far away, far away on the banks of the Danube. Will they ever 
hear of the disgrace of the brother and the son? When the monthly letter, 
the letter that John was accustomed to write the first of every month, and 
which was wont to send such a thrill of pleasure through every vein of those 
aged people, and that affectionate sister; when that shall cease to come, will 
they not rather think that he has dropped to sleep in the way his forefathers 
did, in the course of nature, thinking of the old Danube home ? 

Not the scaffold! the scaffold! the scaffold ! 

? ‘ Buda, 

‘My Dear Brotner: It has been so long since we heard from you. You 
have not forgotten us, have you? You owe us now two monthly letters, and 
it seems like two years. O John! if you did but know how happy your let- 
ters make us, you would write us every month. We wrote you a letter thank- 
ing you for the fifty thalers. Did you get it? What joy there was in our 
house when yours was opened with the fifty thalers! A draft for fifty thalers ! 
We could hardly believe our eyes. Our father jumped about the room like a 
boy. Fifty thalers! cried every one of us. Oh! how happy our dear father 
and mother, and your loving sister! We all said John was our support and 
prop, come what might. 

‘The neighbors came in and shared our joy. They drank to my brother’s 
good health and long life. They said our father and mother should be proud of 
such a son, and that I ought to be as happy as a lark in having such a brother. 
I am proud of you, John, if I tell you so to your face. Father bought mother a 
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new gown and new shoes, and bought me a gown and a bonnet, and bought for 
himself a warm overcoat for the winter. He paid off, too, our baker and butcher. 
You ought to see how proud he steps about in his new overcoat. The neigh- 
bors say they know you will come back a great man some day, and you will 
make us all hold up our heads, so we will hardly know them. 

‘John, when are you coming home again? Do write your dear sister. We 
have so many strange thoughts about you. Sometimes we think you are sick ; 
then again father will burst out crying, and say he fears John is dead, or he 
would write. Good-by, my dear brother. I promised Barbara Lutzen to ask 


you to remember her. Much love, Lucia LaMpErtz.’ 


‘My Dear Son: We add a few lines to your sister’s letter. We are very 
uneasy that you have not written. We renew our thanks for the fifty thalers. 
It has made us all so happy. Write us, my dear boy, if it is only to say that 
you are well. Your mother is still a sufferer by rheumatism and heart disease» 
with weakness in the head, so we must consult a physician. She says to be 
careful of your company, and keep Gop before your eyes. Think often of the 
warnings of your parents; you are far from them; they have nothing for you 
but good advice — follow that and it will bear good fruit. 

‘Your loving parents, Jacon LAMPERTZ. 
Mary LAMPERTZ,”’ 

The above letter was received by John Lampertz, when in prison under 
sentence. He shaded his eyes while he read it ; and afterward retired into his 
cell. Ever since his sentence, with this exception, he manifested the same im- 
perturbable spirit, the same indifference to fate, the same soft, languishing ex- 
pression of his brown eyes. If 

‘ Hquam mentem rebus in arduis, 
Servare memento,’ 
were ever engravyen on man’s countenance, that man was John Lampertz. 
With some people it almost makes a a hero out of a condemned felon, in spite 
of the revulsion of their better feelings ; just as the same equanimity of War- 
ren Hastings at the bar of the Lords, made the assembled thousands inclined 
to forgive his crimes against Oude and Rohilcund. 

But away with such feelings! If John Lampertz is guilty, let justice have 
her due. If Katarine Diehl’s blood have been unlawfully shed, let it cry from 
the ground, until it has been appeased by blood for blood. 


THE BCAFFOLD. 


Own yonder plain, beyond the western limits of Chicago, where the prairie- 
flower is yet uncropped by the grazing cattle, and the sod unturned by the 
ploughshare ; while the west wind, so grateful on a sultry day, is fanning the 
cheeks of the builders, something in the shape of a platform, with high steps 
leading up to it, and a trap-door in the centre, is rising between earth and 
heaven. . 

Says one of the workmen to the other: ‘That’s high ’nuf, be jabbers, to 
hiest him, the murtherous vilyan.’ 


‘Och! and he ‘ll be for catching a could when he gets up there.’ 
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‘His father’s house ’ll be hot anuf to cure his could.’ 

‘ Arrah, and you are right, Pat, if the himp don’t get stringy.’ 

‘Saint Patrick presarve it for the bloody bootcher of a Dutchman that he is.’ 

Hammer, hammer away, while each nail seems to be driven into the coffin of 
John Lampertz. 

But a few days more remain when, according to the sentence of the honor- 
able court, the prisoner is to pay the penalty of his life to the violated laws. 
He has apparently given up all hope, and bows to the decree of fate; but he 
persists in refusing the offices of a clergyman, and his heart is as obdurate as 
ever. 

Two days before the appointed and ill-omened Friday, the city authorities 
were thrown into the greatest excitement by a rumor that John Lampertz had 
escaped from jail. Some negroes, or persons disguised as negroes, had been 
suffered to enter the jail, under various pretexts; and Lampertz, having 
changed his skin to the same ebony hue, and donned other clothing, made his 
exit with them under the cover of night. It was some time before the escape 
was discovered, as Lampertz had previously expressed a desire to the jailer 
that he might have a quiet night’s rest. A hue-and-cry was raised, and chase 
given, but no convict was to be found. The scaffold still stands; but the vo- 
tive victim to the law is not without hope, that the timbers will rot before he 
will walk up the high steps, and be left dangling mid-way between earth and 
heaven. ‘ Behold the fire and the wood, but where is the lamb for a burnt of- 
fering?’ Two days distant from certain death, now with an unlimited lease 
of life! If pursued and hunted for, he might yet perhaps fly to a foreign 
country, to his own on the banks of the Danube; live on with the dark epi- 
sode in his life unknown, and at length be gathered to his fathers in the ripe- 
ness of nature, embalmed in the memory of Lucia Lampertz, as a model bro- 
ther, and regarded by his neighbors and friends as an exemplary citizen. So 
probably thought John Lampertz, and so thinks every murderer. He is de- 
ceived; they are deceived. There is no safety, no peace of mind for the mur- 
derer, in the heavens above or in the earth beneath. 


After the developments of Lampertz’s trial, Carl was more than ever con- 
vinced of the infidelity of his wife. Lampertz had been proved an unprinci- 
pled libertine ; and with so many opportunities, why should he not have 
accomplished the ruin of Mrs. Almendinger, as well as that of Katarine Diehl ? 
With a sad and heavy heart, therefore, Carl resigned himself to what he re- 
garded as an almost demonstrative certainty, that his marital rights had been 
violated, and that the separation between himself and Mrs. Almendinger must 
be life-long. ‘Never more, never more!’ croaked the raven of destiny in his 
ears, when the thought of future reconciliation flitted unbidden across his 
brain. 

Carl about this time, by way of relief from his mental troubles, as well as 
to improve his pecuniary status, began to apply all of his energies in the direc- 
tion of the new town of Blackberry. He expected to realize an independ. nt 
fortune, which would enable him to retire from active business for the rest of 
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his life. His new town had some advantages, being situated at the intersection 
of two rail-roads, leading into Chicago; or rather one of the roads had been 
only surveyed and located, but was not yet constructed. 

Another important consideration was the close proximity of the town to 
the ‘Garden City.’ Being fully persuaded of the future importance of the 
site, he determined to take time by the forelock, and buy up every acre of 
ground which lay in all directions from the town at a given radius. By so 
doing he expected to monopolize the benefits of his own enterprise and saga- 
city. He bought the land on long time, and relied on the proceeds of future 
sales for the ability to make his deferred payments. Thus it was that Carl 
was able to boast of his ten thousand acres of land, within a short distance 
from the city of Chicago. His pecuniary success heretofore had so encouraged 
him, his energy was so indomitable, his temperament was so hopeful and san- 
guine, that it never occurred to him a reverse might come, his town-lots be- 
came a drug in the market, his payments be unmet at maturity, and the gor- 
geous visions which he had painted, and so deserved to enjoy, be succeeded by 
those common-place realities, which often pain and sicken, and sometimes 
break the human heart. 

Carl, with characteristic generosity, volunteered to build ‘a switch’ and a 
station-house, for the benefit of one of the rail-road companies, and moreover 
gave to each of them five acres of land in the centre of the town, for the future 
construction of permanent buildings. This he proposed to do, as neither com- 
pany was in very ‘flush’ circumstances. 

He next projected the establishment of an ‘ International University,’ and 
the founding of this institution on a solid basis was now the most petted object 
of his affections. It was a bantling as dear to him, as was the University of 
Virginia to the immortal Jefferson. 

Carl, however, did not intend to limit his plans to so small a scale, as the 
allusion to this last-named institution might imply ; but regarding Blackberry 
as near the centre of the North-American continent, east and west, north and 
south, his idea was to found an university, whose name and reality should 
comport with so central a location, and whose cosmopolitan character should be 
such, that representatives from all nations might there drink from ‘ the Pierian 
spring’ of knowledge. 

Carl at one time, indeed, had progressed so far with this idea as to offer to 
Professor Massy, a Southern gentleman, the chair of belles-lettres, but in writ- 
ing to him was so inconsiderate as to use at the commencement of his epistle, 
the initials, C. A., with a period after each, to denote an abbreviation. The 
gentleman so addressed, not understanding the import of these letters, think- 
ing they might be a reflection on his honor, or possibly masking a hand-grenade 
or Orsini bomb, wrote, demanding an explanation before he felt at liberty to 
accept the proffered chair. Carl replied that he sometimes used those letters 
in haste, for ‘ currentis anni,’ the current year ; and disclaimed any sinister in- 
tention. The explanation was of course satisfactory, and Carl’s proposition 
was favorably received. This is the only instance we are acquainted with where 
Carl was chargeable with pedantry ; and even here the justice of such a charge 
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is doubtful, for why not use c.a. for the current year as well as a.p. for Anno 
Domini? The chair of mathematics was offered to Professor Jarman, a gen- 
tleman who, according to Carl, was par excellence as a mathematician ; and of 
this we have no doubt, but the firmness and the self-esteem of the Professor 
were below zero. Once upon a time, when he and Carl honored the town of 
Blackberry with their presence, the Professor signified a desire to walk ina 
certain direction ; so they started off, but soon the Professor changed his mind, 
and preferred the opposite direction. Carl of course assented, but no sooner 
had they got fairly started again, than the Professor’s mind changed for the 
third time; so they retraced their steps, and struck off in the original direc- 
tion. Subsequently the Professor discovered that he preferred the other way, 
and the marches and counter-marches were only stopped from want of time 
and increase of appetite. Carl was convinced that the Professor’s mind was de- 
ficient in firmness, but that gentleman charged it all to the account of the town 
of Blackberry. 

Another institution which Carl proposed to inaugurate was, ‘The Home for 
the Aged.’ He had observed that nothing of the kind existed in this country, 
although it had been known for a long time in many countries of Europe. The 
object of this institution was to furnish an asylum for the aged of both sexes, 
for a nominal consideration paid by the beneficiary, say fifty dollars per annum. 
Spacious grounds, including vegetable and floral gardens, were to be connected 
with the institution ; so that the inmates, whenever they felt so inclined, could 
gratify their esthetic tastes, and assist in raising their own supplies. Thus it 
will be seen that Carl’s heart was set upon great and philanthropic measures ; 
and if he could only effect what he had conceived, his memory would doubtless 
be embalmed as a benefactor of his race. 

The country around Blackberry at that time was wild and uncultivated. 
The land was sandy and inhospitable. The people were even wilder than the 
country, and could boast the roughest backwoodsmen east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. The women were generally as unerring marksmen as their lords, and at 
every shot hit the bull’s eye. On ordinary occasions the most of them dressed 
like their husbands, sang the same songs, smoked the same tobacco, drank the 
same quantity of liquor, and consumed equal rations of pork and cabbage. 
Whenever any fighting was to be done, they were always on hand with a will, 
and seldom came off second-best. One of these Amazons, a Mrs. Boggs, laid 
claim to some of the land which Car] had purchased ; and though he used his 
best endeavors to persuade her off, it was all to no purpose. Moreover, she 
appropriated to her own use, without leave or license, certain personal prop- 
erty, which he had deposited in one of his vacant tenements. The woman 
was a widow ; her son Bill having cloven his father’s head in two, on the occa. 
sion of some little quarrel between them, for which offence he was sentenced 
to the State Prison at Jeffersonville. 

Carl was quick and irascible in temper, but was easily appeased. When 
excited, he spoke English very imperfectly, said hard things, and talked at ran- 
dom. He went down to see the woman about the removal of his property ; 
but being advised of her antecedents, was cautious to control his temper, and 
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approached her with as much suavity as the circumstances of the case would 
admit. Mrs. Boggs denied having taken the missing articles ; Carl suavely re- 
minded her that he had seen some of them at her house; thereupon Mrs. 
Boggs requested her son Peter to bring Betsy to her; when Peter, who was all 
smiling pantomime when Betsy’s name was mentioned, proceeded to bring out 
as fine-looking a fowling-piece as Carl’s dilated eyes had ever gazed upon in 
that section of the country. While Mrs. Boggs was loading Betsy, Carl ven- 
tured to ask her if there was any game in that neighborhood. Mrs. Boggs re- 
plied unsatisfactorily that there was supposed to be a pigeon or two; whereat 
Carl, though he had laureled his brow at Buda’s castle, thought it would be 
convenient for him to retire, and walked off with as much dignity as the occa- 
sion would warrant; expecting every moment a stray shot would be tickling 
his spinal column, or rummaging in his boots; not deigning to look until at a 
respectable distance, when it being a very cold morning, he broke out into a 
splendid run. Suffice it to say, that Carl said nothing more to Mrs. Boggs about 
the missing articles from his tenement; corresponded with her politely as to 
the amount she would take for her interest in the Blackberry lands, paid it 
down like a gentleman and a scholar, and received from her a quit-claim deed. 
Taking a lively interest in Mrs. Boggs, Carl traced out her subsequent career, 
and located her at last at Jeffersonville, in a cell adjoining her son Bill’s; both 
expressing themselves perfectly satisfied with the place, as it cost them noth- 
ing to live; and only regretting that the State had any better land to cultivate, 
than that around Jeffersonville, which in spite of all their efforts was unpro- 
ductive. 

After Carl got rid of the Boggs’s, he applied all his energies to the coloniza- 
tion of Blackberry, with the proper kind of settlers. His flaming placards 
could be seen in every direction in Chicago, advertising lots for sale on long 
time ; offering a gratuity of several thousand feet of lumber to each settler, and 
extolling in high terms the future advantages of ‘ The International,’ and ‘ The 
Home for the Aged.’ 

Did the settler want a spade or a shovel to cultivate the soil? Did the baby 
need a cradle or a calico dress? Carl was ready to advance them, or present 
them in token of his regard, 

In the early days of Blackberry, when Carl made his greatest efforts to ob- 
tain a population for it, he was accustomed to send down baskets of wine for 
the sturdy veomanry, with the intention perhaps of producing the gustatory 
illusion that they had arrived in another land of Canaan, the wine supplying 
the place of the milk and honey. The baskets, however, were sent up so fre- 
quently to be replenished, that Carl at length began to open his eyes to the 
fact, as he expressed it, that his settlers were having a good time generally at 
his expense; and henceforth he decided to wean them from their inordinate 
love for the sparkling and still Catawba, which he only succeeded in doing by 
homeeopathic doses. The early settlers still relate the story of the wine with 
great glee, and regard that period as the palmy days of Blackberry, Subse- 
quent settlers have had their mouths salivated by listening to the narrative ; 
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but whenever they have hinted to Carl their pleasure in the matter, he, acting 
on the adage that a burnt child dreads the fire, has failed to take the hint. 

Having taken time by the forelock, in filling the professorial chairs of ‘ The 
International,’ Carl now set to work to get a charter for that institution, and 
‘The Home for the Aged,’ and for this purpose, deputed a distinguished gen- 
tleman, Judge Hummer, to act as lobby-agent with the Legislature of Indiana. 
A copy of one of his letters to that gentleman is herewith subjoined : 


* Chicago, 18—. 
‘Honorep aND Respectep Sir: Every thing depends on our carrying 
through the ‘ International’ and the ‘Home.’ My confidence in your preéminent 
abilities makes me perfectly easy in mind that this will be done. If you will 
allow me, I would venture to suggest that the sooner it can be effected the better, 
and the greater the obligation you will place me under. With the ‘Interna- 
tional’ and the ‘ Home’ in full operation, our town will be placed on a basis from 
which nothing can dislodge it. If you can make it convenient, a few lines 
from you will be most thankfully received. 
‘TI have the honor to be as ever, 
‘Your humble and obedient servant, 

*CaRL ALMENDINGER. 
‘P. S.—I wish you would impress on the Legislature the fact, that Chicago 
ought to have been established on the site of Blackberry, and would have been, 


had it not been for the fort, which was located at the first-named place, and 
which formed a nucleus for the early white settlers against the attacks of the 
Indians. Blackberry is every way a better site than Chicago. The most in- 
telligent of our people are now fully convinced of the mistake that was made; 
and should we succeed with the ‘International’ and the ‘ Home,’ the next cen- 
sus will show a great diminishing of the population of Chicago. 


‘P. S. No. Two.— There is another thing of which I have forgotten to 
speak. In the neighborhood of Blackberry there are several small lakes, which 
could be drained at a small expense, and be planted with the cranberry. The 
cranberry is indigenous to the country, and could be produced in the greatest 
abundance. It is necessary in growing them to have the ground irrigated a 
greater portion of the year, and with proper machinery the excess of water 
drained from these lakes could be used in irrigation. I have seen a patent 
which would answer this purpose very well. Cranberries and blackberries 
(from which the town derives its name) could be made staples for export, and 
thus add greatly to the wealth and population of the town.’ 


Soon after writing the foregoing letter, Carl received a telegram from Judge 
Hummer to the effect, that the charters had passed on the second reading. 
Great was the delight of Carl. Placards announcing the incorporation of the 
two institutions were at once struck off, and posted in the most public places 
of Chicago; and on the strength of the glad tidings, Carl sold several lots, as 
fast as he could draw up the necessary papers. He thought the event should 
be signalized some way or other, and advertised a free excursion to Blackberry. 
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Professor Jarman was selected as the orator of the day; but as he afterward 
changed his mind, and declined officiating, he suggested Robert Ferrara as his 
substitute. 

Robert Ferrara, do you take a friend’s advice, and accept Carl’s invitation. 
If you do but know it, you are at the flood-tide in the affairs of men, which 
leads to fortune. By all means accept; you have genius, you have acquired 
considerable information : accept, distrustful as you are of your ability to cope 
with the occasion; do a service for Carl Almendinger, and our word for it, it 
will not be forgotten; the requital will come, flushing your cheek, running 
along your scalp, and making your hair to move. 

He did accept. He did speak at Blackberry, in the presence of Carl Al- 
mendinger, the excursionists from Chicago, and the denizens of the new town. 
After the speaking, they adjourned to partake of a bountiful collation, which 
Carl’s liberality had provided. Toasts were drank, among which were, ‘ Suc- 
cess to the town of Blackberry,’ ‘The International and the Home,’ ‘The La- 
dies of Blackberry ;’ while Robert, in responding to the last, concluded with 
the volunteer toast, ‘Carl Almendinger: wherever known, his name is eulogy 
enough!’ This brought Carl to his feet, who proposed as an offset: ‘ Robert 
Ferrara, the orator of the day for Blackberry, the orator of the future for our 
country!’ Although Carl’s toast sounded extravagant, Robert’s speech was 
certainly a success ; he was voted a natural orator, whose powers of usefulness 
would yield fruitage, golden, luscious, by-and-by. 

A few days afterward, a note was dropped into the post-office at Chicago, 
for Robert Ferrara, requesting him to call at the office of Carl Almendinger, 
corner of Orchard and Hickory-streets. On his calling, and after the usual 
civilities, Carl expressed himself thus: 

‘Mr. Ferrara, I was very much pleased with your oration at Blackberry, 
and thought perhaps I might be of some service to you. If so, it would give 
me great pleasure.’ 

‘Your kindness is so unexpected, Mr. Almendinger, that I hardly know 
how to answer you.’ 

‘If you will allow me, what are your future intentions, Mr. Ferrara ?’ 

‘I expect to teach for the next two years.’ 

‘What then ?’ 

‘I hope by that time to have made money enough to take a partial course 
at college.’ 

‘How many years would it take you to graduate?’ 

‘T think after a year in the grammar-school, I could enter the Freshman 
Class.’ . 

‘Better go through. Take two years at the grammar-school. Master Eng- 
lish thoroughly, and your under-graduate career will be so much the easier, 
and more honorable. How much will it cost you per year ?’ 

‘ About two hundred and fifty dollars with economy.’ 

‘Sigmund, fill out a check for two hundred and fifty dollars, and take Mr. 
Ferrara’s note for the amount at seven years fora memorandum. Next year, 
Mr. Ferrara, you can draw on me for two hundred and fifty more, on the same 
terms, and so on for each successive year, till you graduate. Your first note 
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will mature the next year after you graduate, and each of the other notes in 
succession annually thereafter, so you will have a year after you are out of col- 
lege in which to pay off each note.’ 

‘What does all this mean, Mr. Almendinger?’ said Robert incredulously. ~ 

‘It means exactly what I say. I don’t have to see a man twice to know 
what stuff he is made of. I was once as poor a boy as you are, and know what 
it is to get a favor at the right time. Iam a little careless in money matters, 
and may run aground some day or other; so I will begin by tacking to the 
windward of a rising young man like you.’ 

‘How am I ever to repay you, Mr. Almendinger ?’ 

‘Don’t give yourself any trouble about that. If you die without being 
able to repay me, well and good. I shall console myself with the thought, 
that I once did a good turn by a struggling young man. If you live, I have 
no fears.’ 

Robert attempted a reply, but it was so inaudible that we cannot vouch 
what it was. Sigmund’s bald head flushed all over with good-humor, as he 
presented him the check ; and the pleasure was not confined to his cranium, 
but fluttered in the little bob-tailed coat and the mincing steps. 

Robert had been a student of Professor Jarman’s, and that gentleman took 
the liveliest interest in his future career. Before the excursion to Blackberry, 
the Professor had talked with Carl in reference to Robert, and interested him 
in his behalf. He described him as a young man of eighteen years, with many 
natural gifts, and as needing only the ordeal of study and training to make his 
mark. JBeside, he was a relative of Anita Garibaldi, the wife of Joseph 
Garibaldi, one of the heroes of the Italian war of 1848. He had escaped to 
this country with that illustrious chieftain, in 1850, after his obstinate but un- 
successful defence of Rome against the French and the Neapolitans, and sub- 
sequently to the death of his dearly beloved wife Anita. While Carl, under 
the leadership of the immortal Kossuth, was fighting against the Austrian 
power in Hungary, Garibaldi led on the van of struggling freemen against the 
same power, and its confederates, in the sunny clime of Italy. So great was 
Carl’s admiration for his character, that in the triumvirate of great names, 
Washington, Garibaldi, and Kossuth, he was almost at a loss to whom to award 
the precedence. Little did he then think that subsequent events would render 
the problem still more insoluble; when after having conquered a kingdom, 
Garibaldi should quietly sheathe his sword, and, assisting in the coronation of 
another, retire a private individual to his island-home. 

But what shall be said of Anita? Joan of Arc was not to be compared, in 
his opinion, to that brave, devoted wife, who, whether fighting at the side of her 
husband, amid the death-hurtling shower of bullets ; swimming her horse 
across unfordable rivers; riding through the impenetrable forests, and deep 
lagunes of Brazil, alive with enemies in ambush, beasts of prey, and venomous 
reptiles, to execute in behalf of her husband her self-imposed commissions ; 
whether, in that most delicate of situations incident to wifehood, still opening 
the cannonade in his battles by pointing and firing the first gun ; whether, like 
an ordinary woman, in a miserable hut sharing his bed and board, and ad- 
dressing him by such appellations as ‘Joseph,’ or ‘My dear;’ now rallying 
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him for having given away his last shirt, and now for committing unconscious 
larceny of her little hoard, an isolated three-cent piece, which she had saved 
from the fortunes of war; such a woman, well matched with such a man, and, 
in the eyes of Carl Almendinger, without her parallel, living or dead. Go, biog- 
rapher, and, for want of a subject, write the life of Anita Garibaldi. No man 
could be ordinary, who was capable of inspiring such devotion in his wife 
Carl had heard from Italian soldiers enthusiastic narratives of the daring ex- 
ploits of Anita, after the sphere of action of herself and her husband was 
changed from South-America to Italy. 

It may be safely assumed, therefore, that it was these associations of 
thought in the mind of Carl, as much as the favorable impression which the 
natural gifts of Robert Ferrara had made upon his mind, which induced him to 
become his patron during a scholastic course of six years. It was a peculiar 
way which he chose of paying his respects to Joseph Garibaldi, and the memory 
of Anita Garibaldi. 

As Robert had lived on Staten Island, and there formed the acquaintance of 
some students in Yale College, at New-Haven, Conn., who spoke in terms of 
high praise of that institution, he preferred to go thither and prepare himself 
for matriculation. Accordingly he left the depot at the foot of Lake-street in 
Chicago, bound thitherward, with the friendly advice and blessing of Carl 
Almendinger ringing in his ears. Not long after his arrival at New-Haven an 
unusual and interesting pageant was inaugurated there. 

What does it all mean ? 

People are pouring in by every rail-road train; none of your unwashed and 
unkempt people either, but such as are sightly to look upon, and whose counte- 
nances are radiant with pleasure and intellect. Many have their wives with 
them; some their children, and all look as if they expect to have an unusually 
happy time. The hotels are crowded from basement to attic; private houses 
are thrown open to guests, and hospitalities dispensed on that broad and liberal 
scale, characteristic of ‘the Yankee nation when they try. ‘ What takes place 
to-day ?’ inquires no one along those crowded streets, for every one knows. It 
is commencement, and the third semi-centennial anniversary of the founding of 
Yale College. 

Some old man with a stoop in his shoulders, wrinkled and weather-beaten 
face, and long, thin, grey locks disheveled by the wind, looks isolated as he 
stands on the college-green, the last survivor of a class of fifty students, A 
still larger-class, which graduated at the last semi-centennial, are represented 
by a trio of old gentlemen, who are adjusting their spectacles, to see what 
ravages time and the elements have made in one another’s well-remembered fea- 
tures. Then come perhaps ten others, representing a class of a hundred; the 
other ninety mingling with their mother-earth. 

And so the remnant of the successive classes defile on the college-green ; 
their once serried ranks now thinned by the common destroyer. Along the 
line of years we hasten, till we come to the graduates of three years since, two 
years since, last year; to the graduates of to-day, whose faces are all mantled 
with the flush of pride and expectation. 

How interesting it is to watch them as they manceuvre on the green sward, 
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interchanging congratulations, shaking one another’s hands, patting one 
another's shoulders, and sometimes stealthily wiping their eyes. At length the 
order is given to fall into line, as they are about to march to Centre Church, 
where the exercises of commencement take place. The procession is according 
to seniority of classes ; and as each class is called and each name read, he steps 
to his allotted place. Sometimes by mistake a name is read of one who has 
long since answered to the roll-call of more authoritative officers than they who 
formed the line of march that day at New-Haven. At length the procession is 
ready to move, and thither to Centre Church, where so many have received 
their diplomas at the hands of the President in days long gone by, they wend 
their silent but spirited way, without any accompaniment of martial drum or 
spirit-stirring fife. In they enter and take their allotted places; every other 
part of the capacious edifice being filled to repletion with the youth, intelligence 
and beauty of the city and country. The dignitaries of the occasion are not 
unworthy of notice. Governors of States, members of Congress, and high offi- 
cials of the Church are there. Alma Mater sent them forth with honors; they 
now return to honor her. 

High on the platform, robed in his black silk gown, and seeming altogether 
worthy of so great an occasion, sits the President of the college. Tall and 
meagre in habit, with a decided stoop, he has a brilliant black eye, while his 
pale, classic face well befits one of the best Greek scholars of his day. There 
sits, too, an old gentleman who will never see three-score and ten years again, but 
who is still hale and hearty; the kindly beams of whose eye, in spite of his 
pouting lips, proclaim his heart even better than his face would indicate. The 
father of chemistry in the western world, the friend of Humboldt, the com- 
panion of Agassiz, he looks alike ready either to eat a good dinner or proclaim 
the mysteries of his laboratory. There sits, too, by his side a gentleman of 
nearly the same age, whose pricked-up ears, head in rest on his bosom, and 
eyes looking steadily at you, indicate a more belligerent turn of mind. Students 
seldom get in his way when he is walking, for reasons very satisfactory to them- 
selves. If they do, he takes them by the coat-collar, without qualifying the act 
with so much as ‘by your leave.’ He is one of the best writers of his day ; 
wields a pen as classic as that of the Tacitus whom he teaches, pointed with a 
bitterness peculiar to himself, and wo to that man who is impaled in one of his 
reviews! There, too, comes limping on his crutches through the midd!e aisle, 
Professor Springer, who has deigned to grace the occasion with a new cloth- 
cap ; and as he mounts the steps to the platform, two or three vacate their seats 
for one of the best linguists of his time, whose measure of fame is not*yet full. 
There sits, too, the students’ friend, as if his countenance was touched by rosy- 
fingered morn ; and by his side the man of the fine brow who seemed to hold 
sweet converse with the stars. Others there were to whom we cannot here do 
full justice. These are the men who give reputation to Alma Mater, make her 
beloved at home and revered abroad. 

Speaker after speaker is announced, and with the conclusion of each speech 
the audience give the customary tribute of applause. Then Robert Ferrara, m 
the silence of his heart, makes a solemn tryst before high heaven, that at some 
future day he will claim the richest guerdon within those very walls. 
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Soon after the feasting and jollification at Blackberry, in honor of ‘the 
International’ and ‘the Home,’ when Carl thought every thing was moving on 
as merry as a marriage-bell, what was his surprise, nay, his great mortification 
and chagrin, at receiving a letter from Judge Hummer, coolly informing him 
that the charters had passed only to a third reading, and he was fearful they 
would be defeated on the final vote. Carl thereupon looked up Judge Hum- 
ner’s previous telegram to him, to see how the mistake had happened, and sure 
enough he had misapprehended the purport of it entirely, as it simply said the 
charters had passed on the second reading. Then Carl bowed his head on his 
office-desk ; paced the floor; put his hand up to his forehead ; shut himself up 
in the back-room, and when he came out, said: ‘Confound!’ Whenever Car] 
Almendinger uttered that word, all who knew him realized that he was sorely 
troubled in spirit, and his mental horizon was overcast with clouds. 

But Carl was no rec'use; he was a man of all work; so he was soon out 
again on the street, looking himself once more, head erect, swinging his inevitable 
cane, oblivious of the passers-by, and seemingly determined to catch some one 
before he rounded the next corner. Then he would return to his office; write 
letter after letter to Judge Hummer, urging him by all means to secure the in- 
corporation of ‘the International’ and ‘the Home;’ and that if he succeeded, 
the Hummer and Almendinger names would blend harmoniously in the filial re- 
gards of the Blackberry children. 

Carl began to realize, however, that extra exertions would be required in the 
event of the defeat of the charters, and strove to brace himself accordingly 
People did not fail to discover that a change had come over the spirit of bis 
dreams. Young ladies, agents of this or that benevolent enterprise, who had 
delighted to visit his office, and thought him so funny and yet so nice, were 
greatly surprised now, when in spite of their importunities, he declined to re- 
spond in his customary donations. The uncertainty of the charters had the 
effect for the time being of making him discreet ; and he politely but persistently 
refused a gratuity in aid of a certain praiseworthy object, though its advocate 
was as fair an orator as ever graced a ‘dun,’ or shamed a refusal. He went 
further. The lord of the avenue palace determined to board himself at his 
office, until the mists should clear away from ‘the International’ and ‘the 
Home.’ He did so board himself; had his coffee-boiler in which he made coffee, 
a little skillet to cook his eggs; had his pies, cakes and tarts, and many other 
nice things too tedious to mention. 

Let no one laugh at Carl Almendinger. He had his foibles and his weak- 
nesses, hs we all have. In an eastern college, a lad who is none of his kith or 
kin, a comparative stranger to him, but to whom he had taken a fancy, was 
spending his money not lavishly indeed, but soberly and cautiously as a be- 
friended student should do, while Carl was drinking his muddy coffee, and 
eating his crust of bread. Nor did the lad ever hear from him that mists en- 
circled ‘ the International’ and ‘the Home;’ that the charters had not come, 
and that he drank and slept in his own office. No such hints to disturb the 
lad. 

~d-by another letter came from Judge Hummer, and its purport may be 
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readily inferred, for as soon as Carl had read it, he dashed it aside and said: 
‘Confound!’ Even so, the Legislature of Indiana had refused to grant the 
charters. To add to his poignancy of feeling, Judge Hummer proved not to be 
the high-toned gentleman for which he had been accredited. Supposing that 
Blackberry would now collapse, he found it convenient to remove his residence 
from Indiana, and in doing so, failed to render an account of the moneys received 
and disbursed by him, there being a large surplus in his hands belonging to 
his friend and benefactor, Carl Almendinger. 


NATIONAL HYMN. 
BY ANN M. ANDERSON, 


Harp of Columbia! proudly wake— 

Sweet lyre of Freedom, loose thy strings, 
Till all thy hills and valleys shake, 

And all the broad, blue welkin rings ; 
Atlantic’s solemn, surging moan, 

Pacific’s blue, responsive lee, 
Blend in majestic baritone, 

To swell the pean of the free. 


Chorus.—W ake, wake, wake! 
Unloose thy trembling strings, 
Sweet Lyre of Liberty ; 
Till all the broad, blue welkin rings 
The pzean of the free. 


Afloat from our White-Mountain steeps, 
And o’er Nevada’s golden chains, 
The ensign of our glory sweeps, 
The eagle of our empire reigns : 
Proud bird! bright stripes and stars of flame ; 
At home, the guerdon of the brave ; 
Blest Aigis of our country’s name, 
By every shore, on every wave. 
Chorus.—W ake, ete. 


Great Gop! who hast our prowess led, 
Still may our white sails cloud the seas, 
Our girdling banner still o’erspread 
Our mountains, rivers, lakes and seas ! 
Undimmed, its loved stars shining o’er, 
On Ashland and on Marshfield rest ; 
Our eagle-warder, guard the shore 
That keeps the sod on Vernon’s breast. 
Chorus.—W ave, etc. 
VOL. LIX. 31 
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BY CHARLES WELLINGTON, 


Tue swelling heart of Nature speaks, 

The hush of angels lists the minstrelsy ; 
From ocean, lake, and river leaps 

The hallelujah sweet of Liberty. 


Chorus.—Then shout aloud in choral strains, 
O’er mountain, hill, and prairie-plains, 
Eternal love to Gop and home — 
Our country now and e’er to come. 


In every note of wind and wave, 
In every throb of native fealty, 
The pzan shout of good and brave 
Goes up to Gop, the Gop of Liberty. 
Chorus.—Then shout, etc. 


Our happy. land, from shore to shore, 
Our nation’s spirit, purpose, destiny, 
We pledge our lives, for evermore 
Shall incense be to Gop and Liberty. 
Chorus.—Then shout, etc. 


Our seats of justice, halls of light, 
Where Science spreads her wings of purity ; 
Our country’s glory, honor, might, 
Our brightest vision these of Liberty. 
Chorus.—Then shout, etc. 


Our temples fair and altars dear, 
Religion’s holy pledge of ecstacy ; 
By all our fathers’ hope and fear, 
We swear for them to love and Liberty. 
Chorus.—Then shout, etc. 


Our hearth-stone fires and social board, 
The altars of our home felicity, 
Our Gop shall here be e’er adored, 
Our home shall be the home of Liberty. 
Chorus.—Then shout, etc. 


Thus to the breeze our banner’s given, 
To Gop our country’s vows of unity ; 
Before the world and highest Heaven, 
We swear for them to live and Liberty. 
Chorus.—Then shout, ete. 
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No foreign foe nor hostile band, 
Nor rebel hosts of sworn cupidity, 
Nor treason foul within our land, 
Shall ever trail our Flag of Liberty. 
Chorus.—Then shout, etc. 


Our country’s spirit, nature, soul, 
Inspire our love of immortality ; 
Her templed beauties shall unroll, 
In ever-brightening forms of Liberty. 
Chorus.—Then shout, etc. 


To God be glory’s highest praise, 
And hallelujahs through infinity ; 
Who deigns the people thus to raise, 
To be eternal sons of Liberty. 
Chorus.—Then shout, etc. 


SUN-SHINE IN THOUGHT: 


OR CHAFTERS ON TEE CHEERFUL AND JOYOUS IN LITERATURE AND ART 





BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. . 





CHAPTER SIXTH. 
PRIDE AND JOYOUSNESS. 


READER, are you proud ? 

If not, to little purpose do we strive to unfold the principles of self-reliance, 
of strength and of joyousness. For they are all so intimately blended with, 
and so perfectly sustained by, a certain refined spirit of Prive, that without that 
noblest of virtues I can scarcely conceive their existence. 

I need hardly tell you that the pride of which I speak is quite other than 
that by which fell the angels. What is commonly understood by Pride — the 
Superbia of the Seven Deadly Sins — is that self-esteem which measures itself 
by the abasement of others, and is twin-devil to Envy, which, as Santa Clara 
says, ‘is like a well-bucket, and cannot rise unless its fellow go down.’ Such 
pride which exists only in being above others, is merely the reaching another 
round on the ever-slowly sinking ladder of Vanity. That of which I speak 
measures its height and dignity by victories gained over self. If selfish, it is 
the very apotheosis of selfishness, in which human nature blends with the 
divine. 

The noblest, the most ineffably refined forms of beauty are those in which 
we realize this feeling. For, as the theosophist or mystic feels a ‘ spirit’ flow- 
ing from trees and sky and rock and river, blending with his own soul, so do I 
often feel that through contour and color and shade and the green-wood or gar- 
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dens, infinite Runic-knot-words thrill indications of that strength; or unfailing 


genial power of nature, which has its wifely counterpart, soror et conjux, in the 
human wil/. These be indeed the parents of exquisite Pride. And in this con- 
nection, as I write there come over me 
of the brave fresh feeling here and there in the past. Oh! that I could only 
give them again in all their life ! 


The bravest of them was when I first raised my eyes and gazed on Niagara 


‘golden memories of pleasant gleams ’ 


in all its glory. I was so young then, and as yet so uncured of poetry, that 
tears of joy came to my eyes —a curious antithesis, as some may observe to the 
case of the person who at the same sight burst into a fit of laughter. But I saw 
it, and forgot the world and all things in one rapid, promptly-realized emotion ? 
‘And what was that emotion?’ Reader, I can recall it as though it were no 
longer ago than my last cigar. It was as though I saw before me in infinite 
power and beauty, the embodiment of all that was most chivalresque, (I was a 
youth then,) exquisitely noble, superbly self reliant, divinely proud. Others, 
my friend, may talk to you of the ‘sublime ;’ Burke, a forgotten English writer, 
has done so very cleverly indeed, quite so I assure you. I used to smuggle his 
book into the college lecture-room when we were to be entertained with mathe- 
matics, and read it behind a bench, so that the Professor could not see, in order 


to spare his feelings; but what I felt at Niagara was not the ‘sublime,’ but 
something inconceivably nearer and dearer to humanity —the feeling of 


strength and pride and beauty. 

I remember, too, how in after-years, one summer morning when alone, high 
among Swiss méuntains, this feeling came upon me. Thousands of feet above 
and below rose the mighty Alps, a torrent leaped headlong into a chaos of 
wildest rocks, goats browsed high on sunny slopes, far, far away lay towns and 
lakes and forests, and blue sky and white clouds, like a living picture ; when 
all at once, as I gazed down into the valley-world, I felt again, like an intoxi- 
cation, the proud loveliness, the angel strength of nature and of beauty. 
Madame, you will understand me when I say that I have often felt the same in 
beholding a superb woman or a brave, unselfish deed. I knew it, too, when I 
once saw a pine-tree which had forced root into a rock which might have defied 
the all-penetrating power of Loki the Northern spirit of evil to cleave, and 
which flourished on the bough of a cliff against blasts which ought themselves 
to have split the mountain. 

The great eagle in the Jardin des Plantes always awoke in me, too, Madame, 
the same feeling ; there was something so infinitely proud, so absolutely noble 
and self-confiding in his glance. Other eagles all seemed terrible, ferocious, 
limited as with common human pride ; his was the look of a god. 

‘ In his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 
A spirit that could bear 


The deadliest form that death could take, 
And dare it for the daring’s sake.’ 


I have seen poverty in rags, Madame, which inspired the same feeling; I 
have seen it in the proud brow which hunger and degradation and age could 
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not tame; I have found it in woman, who knew not that she had aught to be 
proud of, though she shrank instinctively from all that was petty and mean and 
ignoble. I have looked upon it in sin, branded by society, and often enough in 
the Magdalen, but I never saw it that I did not recognize a virtue which 
rendered its possessor a fit companion for the best saint or queen on earth. 
Such pride, Madame, does not stoop to cruelty, to dishonesty or falsehood. It 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, makes no compromises between Gop and 
the devil, between love and expediency, between ‘religion’ and business. For 
it is purely and simply beautiful and divine, and there is no morality which 
goes beyond it. 

Beautiful is that pride which refrains from much knowledge of the affairs 
and relations and petty personalities of others. Reader, would you be truly a 
gentleman or lady, if so, Gop save you from the tea-kettle talent of gossipry 
which turns into Paul or Paulina Prys half the men and women whom we 
know, wiping out from their poor souls as effectually every claim to be high- 
toned or well-bred, or ‘ true to their position,’ as though they had ever rolled in 
the very mire of life. ‘ People will talk.’ Are you of those people ? — those 
petty, snuffing, sniffing, grinning curs which hunt for the small deer and vermin 
of personal news, just as the fiercer blood-hounds of slander are set loose by 
larger sinners? Ofcourse you, my good Small Soul, are none of such. Nobody 
is, when you ask them — no, not one. You are too proud, too much of a gentle 
man to even know an item of the small-beer chronicle of the day, and when con- 
versation turns on other people, you quietly quit the field, or look at the pic- 
tures! Certainly it is a pleasant sight — for a Mephistopheles — to listen to a 
virtuous dame or demoiselle or much-deferred-to demi-god of demeanor, indus- 
triously scrambling over the miry path of some body’s bad character, gathering 
from its brambles the filthy scraps of wool left behind by some black sheep of 
society. But quite as evil is the vanity of knowing and showing much of other 
people to one another, even in matters of no great account. It grinds down 
hour by hour into vile impeding sand the great granite blocks which should 
have risen in noble knowledge, or in free, proud feeling to dignity and beauty. 
You cannot serve Gop and gossip. 

Beautiful, too, and most conducive to healthy joyousness, is the pride 
which can lift one above the vanity of smart and tart repartee, and which can 
check the stinging wasp of a rejoinder from further flight, though it lie ripened 
for ready vengeance in the brain-cell. Ah! such devil’s birds are only too 
easily hatched under every roof. But he who takes it on him to fly them at 
the guilty will not spare the innocent ; and the characters of those who excel in 
such brilliant offences seldom shine themselves, save to the innately vulgar. 
Man or woman, it is a glorious turning-point in your life when the repartees of 
Voltaire and Piron and Sophie Arnold and Saphir and Heine and Douglas 
Jerrold seem pitiful and paltry and beneath your desire. When you have at- 
tained this height of proud nobility, you are indeed beautiful, and clad in an 
armor such as few are worthy to win and wear. 

It should diminish much from the admiration so lavishly accorded to the 
talent of saying smart and tart things, when we remember that miserably made- 
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up minds, ‘ half-cracked and half-frozen,’ often excel in firing the Satanic shots 
of poisoned impertinence. I have heard of a man who was almost a sheer idiot 
in aught else, who could yet be so infernally pungent that he once drove a vic- 
tim to suicide. As the Italian improvisatori are said to keep in memory a 
stock of ready-made invocations to virtue, liberty and independence, so it will 
be found that the so-sarcastic men of letters who love to prove their profession 
in society, mostly keep on hand impertinent impromptus, to be used in fitting 
time and place on the unwary. So Panurge was never without his little bottles 
of oil or of vitriol wherewith to ruin the garments of the bravely-dressed dames 
of Paris. Reader, believe me, the vitriol-thrower, whether at clothes or feelings, 
is always a curse and a coward. Above all such villany, divine Pride — pure 
and beautiful —rises like a star, making heaven itself more beautiful. 

It is a short and easy cut toward the explanation of pride to call it vanity, 
as the French have done ; or egotism, as the Germans have done; or selfishness, 
as all the world have done, and then like or dislike the name, according to the 
associations which we attach to the sound of words. 

But the fact is, that the meaning of Pride, in all its depths, is the very 
analysis of the soul itself, and the last problem of philosophy. Let us, to avoid 
the sin of metaphysics, (punishable, as you well know, in the other world by 

eing converted for eleven thousand years into a leaden image of Somnus,) let 
us, we say, confine ourselves to the manifestations —the avatars of the god. 

You, Madame, are proud, very proud, and still all the world loves you. 
There is another, Mme. X ; she is, if any thing, prouder still; and who 
does not speak against her? Your pride inspires you to all good — hers is an 
elixir distilled in the Devil’s laboratory. You have the beautiful, independent 
soul which rises calm above suffering and the haggling humiliations of poverty, 
and all the splintered littleness of life — the soul which is néble in rags, beauti- 
ful in age, strong in sickness—never self-doubting, never self-tormenting. 
Your pride has points which some ‘ would not approve of ;’ it lets in no remorse, 
no whining over the past, be that past what it may have been; but it is based 
on a love of all that is noble and good and true and beautiful, and you look 
hopefully to the future, and are glorious in your spiritual beauty. Doubt in 
yourself would destroy you. Some would wish that such a beautiful temple as 
your mind were supported by other pillars — they are perhaps somewhat too 
ethnic in their antique style— but if destroyed, a glorious edifice would be 
hurled headlong to the ground, and no good done after all. 

And Madame X ? There indeed is the pride of a thoroughly be- 
Dombeyed Miss MacBride. The pride of a fat, jeweled, East-Indian Baboo, 
or of a two-hundred-pounded, and three-hundred-descended, ignorant Dutch 
duchess, is but its shadow. Yea, it is pride beyond pride—a vanishing vola- 
tility which no glass can hold—a pride which allows the most condescending 
familiarity, so excessive is it; a pride which prevents nothing mean, so enor- 
mous is its self-faith ; in one word, the pride which never suffered fusion of soul 
with a living being ! 

By which we find that there are two kinds of the intensity of pride: yours, 
Madame, which does not prevent you from loving or being loved, and that of 
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our friend X ——, which takes all love as a tribute due to superiority. Your 
pride is based on an appreciation of what is beautiful and noble, and what grati- 
fies the soul; for those who have pierced through to these finer harmonies of 
nature are very firm in their consciousness of what is right, and the world calls 
them proud, because they yield to nothing and have great philosophy. But 
the X —— ean pride is simply and solely the measurement of self by the social 
standing of other human beings ; a relative, conventional affair, based upon the 
tendency of poor human nature to continually yield to some body, or rule over 
some one. 

Madame, a thought strikes me: perhaps, after all, your pride is not pride. 
Indeed, I believe that it is only the self-confidence and strength resulting from 
a higher nature, which comprehends nobler elements than are found in the 
limited intellectual scope of ordinary mortals. The amount of strength and of 
singleness of character is always in proportion to higher development. Doubt- 
less the elephant and the oak are called very proud by the flies and weeds 
which flock together by myriads. And probably among the flies there is some 
blue-bottle Beelzebub with Luciferian temper ; or among the weeds some skunk- 
cabbage, of a certain ‘ set,’ whose pride is as intense as your own. The fact is, 
that two or three centuries hence the world will have a new vocabulary. 

I declare, Madame, that I have written myself into love with you ; alas! 
that imagination should play Pygmalion so cruelly. And yet, even as I write, 
I see you in yonder photograph of the Venus of Milos — yes, that was your 
form, O eternal soul of Beauty! and of all the Joyousness of all Life— two 
thousand years ago in Greece! Then you rose from the sea, and appeared in 
glory to a newly-baked world, piping warm from the oven of Chaos; now you 
rise from the small circular Pontine pool of my ink-stand ; but, O dear soul! 
how I love you, and worship in you, with all heart and deepest reverence, the 
ideal of woman. Ay, there is Pride—the pride which never dies — the glori- 
ous Pride which has comprehended Beauty, and nobility of soul, and true- 
heartedness, and joyousness; the pride which would make this world anew to 
a merry Venusberg, and every gentleman to a brave Tannhauser, and fill all the 
land with piping and song, with books of Gay Science, and every heart with 
honor — that honor which lives for others as much as for self. Yea, beloved, 
all these things do I behold in the pride of that fair lady — the Gloriana whom 
to have seen is to live forever forth in a newer, truer, fresher life of Poetry and 
Beauty. She it is who will ride in future ages at the head of the gay train, 
whose watchword will be nmarirer, and which we now dimly prophesy with 
premonitory cow-horn blast, far down amid the dark forests and gloomy 
swamps of a doleful, wailing age. We indeed rout on low notes and an humble 
horn, but the age is forming others, who will send forth clear, ringing, trumpet- 
blasts of frank, bold Joyousness, and there will arise in those days from these 
our ashes a Swan whom they cannot roast. 

‘Inspiratus sum’—no matter, my ideal dame —I have paid homage to you 
and in you to all womankind as they will be when men are more advanced, and 
I do not regret the prophecy or the rhapsody. In sober truth, I wish that peo- 
ple would look more closely into this matter of Pride. Every body hates the 
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selfish, grasping pride which cries ‘Give! give!’ and yet every one grants that 
there is a certain ‘right sort of pride,’ a great self-reliance, which is the very 
soul of beauty, purity and nobility. And in this last pride are inclosed as in a 
golden casket, all the virtues requisite to enable us to live happily. 

One word more. I have spoken of the Venus of Milos as my type of 
womanly perfection. Minerva is indeed the incarnation of mere intellect with- 
out passion, of that knowledge of the letter whose power can be applied like 
oratory, either to good or evil. But even Minerva, as I understand her, is not 
the real Minerva; the Ma Nerf—the Great Strength — of old Etruria; the one 
supreme incarnation of knowledge and power and love, corresponding to the 
Pheenician Astarte, the Starry Queen of Heaven. It was Venus in her prime- 
val loveliness and strength, who was both wise and loving — the deity of the 
Serpent and the Dove. In later days, as mankind divided and fell away from 
those grand and simple types of early faith there arose many Venuses from the 
Cottyta of Filth up to those pure forms of infinite, noble loveliness of which I 
verily believe the Neapolitan Psyche to have been one. The ideal of woman, 
noble, loving and proud —stooping to nothing vile, mingling with nothing 
base; the Lapy par eacellence, yet warm and loving amid kindred phases of 
physical and moral beauty, must be sought in the higher Venuses of Greek 
Art. It has been so usual to forget the Greek or Etruscan in the Roman, and 
the pure antique among modern corruptions, that now we only know Cupid as 
a silly, blind boy —the foolish fiction of almost modern times —and have de- 
graded the sweet name and conception of Venus down to all that is vile. And 
we have chosen as our ideal the Venus di Medicis, the most ‘graceful,’ indeed, 
and softest, the most ‘symmetrical,’ polished, and dilettantish of statues — but 
net the one, no, any thing but that-—in which superb loveliness and heartfelt 
nobility cai forth the best love and most earnest adoration of a true nature. 
Man or woman, whoever you are, I pity you; if before the antique Venus 
Triumphant, or before Her of Milos, you have not felt that in the soul of the 
sculptor there dwelt a simpler, nobler, and more exquisitely true ideal than in 
his who modelled her of Florence. 

In the olden time, Venus was Diana, the crescent queen of heaven — woman 
perfect both in intellectual and physical attributes, and not less the Juno of 
Pride. And it is such a Venus Astarte whom I worship in the Fair Form of 
the isle of Milos ; such a Venus in the wondrously lovely Psyche ; such a Venus 
in you, superbly proud Madame, invoked so often in these pages — eyes of light, 
may ye shine forever ! 










































A CONTRAST. 


Broap prairies rolled in grandeur ‘neath the sun, 
And Plenty guarded every cottage-door ; 

The dusty yeoman, when the day was done, 

Met threshold welcomings in bounteous store. 






Unnumbered lakes, as pure as angels’ tears, 
Like eyes of dark-browed beauty, forest-fringed, 

And mountains, grey with centuries of years, 

And fields of willowy grain, with yellow tinged: 


And laughing waters, dancing all the day 
: In endless mazes to eternal seas, 

: On their white shoulders tossing, as in play, 
A thousand richly-freighted argosies : 


And Sabbath-chimes whose music seemed to well 
From lips cherubic, thrilling cot and hall — 

WERE WONDROUS PICTURES—nor can poet tell 

The blissful harmony uniting all. 


But through this paradise a demon passed, 
Of visage horrible, with muffled wings, 

And poured on every earthward-sweeping blast, 
From Plenty’s stolen horn, his offerings. 


War’s thunder rolls along the trembling ground, 
And crimson rumors wing the frightened air ; 
The sons of liberty, whose pulses bound 
At the fierce battle’s call, are hurrying there. 


Steel clashes steel, where once was golden grain ; 
Impetuous legions charge the gates of death ; 
An iron hail comes rattling on the plain, 
From booming cannons’ fierce, vindictive breath. 


Wave after wave of carnage sweeps the field, 
And lives untold lie ebbing on the sand ; 

So leaves of autumn to the tempest yield, 
And rain their dying glories o’er the land. 


At morn there waved a myriad blades of green, 
In virgin purity above the plain: 

When night’s grim shadows strode upon the scene, 
Those blades of green were crimsoned with the slain. 


Hot tears in torrents flow from eyes of love, 

And hearts are breaking at the soldier’s tomb: 
But storms are gathering, and a Hanp above 
Will guide the blow that seals the traitor’s doom ! 


SBRitoR’s ZABLE. 


Montus ago, when all seemed dark, and before the thunder was heard all 
around — when people asked for action, and when the South had hopes, we 
wrote as follows: ‘It would seem as though at present our country were in 
that darkest hour, just before day-light, when hope is sadly deferred, but not 
broken; when we see all the drawbacks, but none of the hidden powers shap- 
ing themselves in secret to advance us; when the weaker brethren are queru- 
lous, and tlie discontented most treacherous; when only the grave and wise 
await in solemn silence the dawning hour. 

‘But so surely as green buds lurk under winter’s snow, there will be a 
happy awakening, and an ending all for the best. Even now there are indica- 
tions of coming summer, though it be only in the lengthening days. He who 
studies the chances held by the North can see that they only require proper 
management to give us overwhelming victory. The occupation of Texas, the 
diversion in South-Carolina, the support of Alleghania, or the population of the 
slaveless mountain-range from Virginia to Alabama, form a programme of ope- 
rations against which all the resources, enthusiasm, and obstinacy of the South 
will be as chaff before the whirlwind. Bide your time. Rome was not built 
in a day; and what was the building of Rome compared to fighting the last 
great fight of liberty and the rights of man!’ 

Since we wrote the above, the victories came thick and fast. All is not 
won ; but we have learned that there was a plan of battle, and a policy on the 
part of the Administration, which was fairly unfolded by the President when 
the right time came ; and in the policy, as set forth by the Message, is a signif- 
icant hint, that more will come when needed. There is a dark passage in the 
Message, and in its darkness lurks a tiger, which we hope may never be un- 
chained; but which wil/ be unchained should we come to ‘the dire need.’ Let 
the country be patient. 

Above all, let them beware of treachery — the treachery which would en- 
tangle good honest men in unjust partisan measures. The war was not well 
under way, McCuetian had hardly become its real head, ere the enemy, fore- 
seeing the means of mischief, did all in their power, through their Northern 
sympathizers, to injure him by excessive friendship. ‘The blessings of the 
evil genii, which were curses, were upon him.’ The staunch Union-men fell 
into the trap, and suspected a man with such friends, and such uncalled-for 
needless defence. Was he influenced and duped? What warrant is there for 
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believing it? We have no proof that he was — though a man might well be 
led aside by such assurances of support and sympathy. Thus far we have 
seen him towering above all political influences, doing his best ; working man- 
fully and well, gaining a glorious place in history. The shallow artifices of 
Southern agents, and K. G. C. plotters, are every day coming to light. Let 
there be union once more — union in its fullest, strongest sense. Union is the 
watchword, the end and aim of this great battlé; union at home, union over 
South and North ; victory now, and harmony and peace after it all. Forget 
what you have heard, be not deluded of the devil; there is but one party, one 
principle, and for that we risk all, hope all, dare all. Union forever! 





WE are pleased to learn that Prerre M. Irvine, the one to whom Wasninc- 
ron IRvinc committed, by express wish, the task of writing the life of the lat- 
ter, has fulfilled the duty, and that the work will ere long be issued from the 
press of G. P. Putnam, with the title, ‘Life and Letters of Wasnincton Irv- 
inc.’ It is needless to say that the biography will be no ordinary one — for 
the writer has had access to all sources, both documentary and personal, while 
his own wide-spread reputation as a writer is the full guarantee of his ability. 

Wasurneton Irvine! It seems but the other day when we first received 
from him the kind, genial letter praising our first work, speaking in such words 
and in such vein as one would choose as most congenial to the heart from amid 
a thousand phrases of commendation ; but the other day, when we first grasped 
him by the hand; but the other day, when we saw him in his coffin; the ven- 
erable head beautiful in death, with that strange younger look, which the aged 
so often gain after life has departed, and which seems a promise stamped by 
nature, of resurrection and of the first step backward to eternal youth. 

Many have heard ‘ why Irvine never married’— a question often asked by 
those who were curious in literary biography. The story was tenderly guarded 
among his friends, but since the following has appeared, we take it in its pres- 
sent form, as given by ‘ Nor’wester,’ of the Boston Post, from Pierre M. Irv- 
1NG. We gladly find appropriate place for it in the Magazine in which Wasx- 
INGTON IRvING was most warmly interested, and to which he was so frequent a 
contributor : 


‘Cpby Irbing was Neber Married! 


‘ New- York, April 1, 1862. 

‘Mvucu mystery has attached to the celibacy of Wasnineton Irvine. While upon 
every other point or peculiarity of the great writer’s character and career his familiar 
friends have taken pains to inform the wide circle of his admirers, an aggravating reti- 
cence has always met the questionings of those who were curious as to why matrimony 
made no part of his experience. There were occasional and very vague references 
made to a ‘lang syne’ love — so dimly distant in the past as to have the air of tradi- 
tion —and the manner of mentioning which made Irvine appear the model of con- 
stancy, if not the hero of a romance. But the circumstance of his bachelorhood re- 
mained a simple, patent, unexplained fact; the theme of many wonderings, the warp 
and woof of much imagining ; nay, more, the substructure of a thousand sweet sym- 
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pathies outgushing from other hearts whose loves had not been lost, but gone before. 
It is doubtful if a secret of the sort — all thmgs considered — was ever before so care- 
fully and completely kept. For once the impertinent were held at bay, the prying 
were baulked, and the sympathetic even discouraged. The set time for its disclosure 
had not come, and surely, when his intimates and relatives were debarred from the re- 
motest reference to the subject in the hallowed home-circle of the literary bachelor, it 
was but proper that the truth should burst forth upon the world, if at all, in Irnvina’s 
own selected time, and in his own pathetic language. 

‘It was while engaged in writing his ‘ History of New-York,’ that Irvine, then a 
young man of twenty-six, was called to mourn the somewhat sudden death of Matitpa 
Horrman, whom he had hoped to call his wife. This young lady was the second 
daughter of Jostan OGpeN HorrMan, and the sister of those two talented men, 
Cuarces Fenno Horrmay, the poet, and Ogpen HorrMay, the eloquent jurist. In her 
father’s office, Wasnineton Irvine had essayed to study law, and with every prospect, 
if industrious and studious, of a partnership with Mr. Horrman, as well as a matrimo- 
nial alliance with Matitpa., These high hopes were disappointed by the decease of the 
young lady, on the twenty-sixth of April, 1809, in the eighteenth year of her age. 

‘There is a pathos about Irvine’s recital of the circumstances of her death, and of 

his own feelings, that is truly painful and tear-impelling. He says: ‘She was taken 
ill with a cold. Nothing was thought of it at first; but she grew rapidly worse, and 
fell into a consumption. I cannot tell you what I suffered. . . . I saw her fade 
rapidly away ; beautiful and more beautiful and more angelical to the very last. I was 
often by her bed-side ; and in her wandering state of mind she would talk to me with 
a sweet, natural, and affecting eloquence, that was overpowering. I saw more of the 
beauty of her mind in that delirious state than I had ever known before. Her malady 
was rapid in its career, and hurried her off in two months. Her dying struggles were 
painful and protracted. For three days and nights I did not leave the house, and 
scarcely slept. I was by her when she died ; all the family were assembled round her, 
some praying, others weeping, for she was adored by them all. I was the last one she 
looked upon. . . . I cannot tell you what a horrid state of mind I was in fora 
long time. I seemed to care for nothing; the world was a blank to me. I abandoned 
all thoughts of the law. I went into the country, but could not bear solitude, yet could 
not enjoy society. There was a dismal horror continually in my mind, that made me 
fear to be alone. I had often to get up in the night, and seek the bed-room of my bro- 
ther, as if the having a human being by me would relieve me from the frightful gloom 
of my own thoughts. Months elapsed before my mind would resume any tone ; but 
the despondency I had suffered for a long time in the course of this attachment, and 
the anguish that attended its catastrophe, seemed to give a turn to my whole character, 
and throw some clouds into my disposition, which have ever since hung about it. 
I seemed to drift about without aim or object, at the mercy of every breeze ; my heart 
wanted anchorage. I was naturally susceptible, and tried to form other attachments, 
but my heart would not hold on; it would continually recur to what it had lost; and 
whenever there was a pause in the hurry of novelty and excitement, I would sink into 
dismal dejection. For years I could not talk on the subject of this hopeless regret ; I 
could not even mention her name; but her image was continually before me, and I 
dreamt of her incessantly.’ 

‘Such was the language in which IrvinG poured forth his sorrows and sad memo- 
ries, in a letter written many years ago to a lady who wondered at his celibacy, and ex- 
pressed the wish to know why he had never married. Can words more graphically 
describe the shipwreck of hope, or more tenderly depict the chivalric devotion of a faith- 
ful love. How sweetly, too, does Irvine pertray with his artist-pen the lineaments of 
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his loved one! He says, in the same letter: ‘ The more I saw of her, the more I had 
reason to admire her. Her mind seemed to unfold itself leaf by leaf, and every time 
to discover new sweetness. Nobody knew her so well as I, for she was generally timid 
and silent; but I in a manner studied her excellence. Never did I meet with more in- 
tuitive rectitude of mind, more native delicacy, more exquisite propriety in word, 
thought, and action, than in this young creature. I am not exaggerating ; what I say 
was acknowledged by all that knew her. Her brilliant little sister used to say, that peo- 
ple began by admiring her, but ended by loving Matitpa. For my part, I idolized her. 
I felt at times rebuked by her superior delicacy and purity, and as if I was a coarse, 
unworthy being in comparison.’ 

‘Irvine seldom or never,alluded to this sad event, nor was the name of MatiLpa 
ever spoken in his presence. Thirty years after her death, Irvine was visiting Mr. Horr- 
MAN, and a grand-daughter, in drawing out some sheets of music to be performed upon 
the piano, accidentally brought with them a piece of embroidery, which dropped upon 
the floor, ‘ Wasnineton,’ said Mr. Horrman, ‘this is a piece of poor Matitpa’s work- 
manship.’ His biographer describes the effect as electric. ‘He had been conversing in 
the sprightliest mood before,’ says Pizrre M. Irvine, ‘ and he sunk at once into utter 
silence, and in a few moments got up and left the house.’ Do any of the pages that 
record the ‘ Loves of the Poets’ glisten with a purer, brighter halo than is thrown 
around the name and character and memory of Maritpa Horrmay, by the life-long con- 
stancy and the graceful tributes of one whose name, destined to adeathless renown, may 
not henceforth be dissevered from that of the early lost and dearly beloved, whose death 
made WasninGTon IrvinG what he was, and what the world admires?’ 


Our correspondent ‘ Arrow’ speaks feelingly of an evil which is, we are 
glad to see, being generally attacked by the ‘ Naturalists’ of the day : 





EDITOR OF THE ENICKERBOCKEER. 


‘Mr. Letanp: I have just laid aside in vexation an obituary-eulogy on a great 
writer. I don’t like its conclusion — it is a slander. And that conclusion is: ‘He 
wrote equally well on all subjects — nihil tetigit quod non ornavit —‘ and nothing that 
he touched but he made fair.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Letanp, how can a man write on all subjects, and write well? Te does 
not write ‘ well,’ who can ‘knock you off even a splendid article,’ on any subject in 
AppLeTon’s Cyclopedia, or any writer in ALLIBONE’s or VaPeREaAU’s Dictionary, taking 
either pro or con, ‘for Gop or against Hr,’ as ‘the market’ may demand! It is not 
well with a man when he can, like a pettifogger, ‘make up a good case,’ and adorn any 
subject. And as this letter — if you do not use it to light your cigar — will undoubt- 
edly be read by many youthful aspirants for literary honors, let me beg of them all to 
lay it to heart, that he only writes well who writes believingly, and with deep interest ; 
anxious to express earnest thought, and not to manufacture a book or an article. Sir, I 
hate a pitce de manufacture — the community is corrupt with them. I see them in 
every picture-shop, daubed off ‘to keep the pot boiling,’ I read them in every journal, 
I hear them uttered in every party ‘to make talk,’ and I see them — oh! how often do 
I see them on the stage! We are over-ridden and over-run by gentlemen and ladies 
who write or work exogenously. Never mind the pedantry of that word. Botanists 
will remember that it describes such plants as grow, not within-wardly, but without- 
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wardly. There are a great many exogenous plants in the garden of the literature of to- 
day. 

‘Do you know that very delightful book, ‘ Nugz Critica ; or, Papers written at the 
Sea-Side,’ by SHirtey? Of course—I wish that every body knew it. Well, if you 
will turn to page two hundred and eighty-four of that most naturally wooing and win- 
ning collection of recent essays — and to my taste no essayist of the day equals ‘ Suir- 
LEY ’— you will find the following verse: ‘To Light,’ from Cowtry: 


‘ First-sorn of Chaos, who so fair didst come 

From the old Negro’s darksome womb ; 

Which when it saw the lovely child 

The melancholy mass put on kind looks and smiled.’ 


‘* This,’ says Surrvey, ‘is very lamentable. We can see at a glance that the man 
who wrote these lines was not in earnest, that he was not engrossed by his subject, that 
he did not care whether he spoke the truth or lied, that he was only trying how dexter- 
ous and ingenious he could be; and that in consequence, wanting tact, restraint, and 
imaginative fervor, he made an idiot of himself, and soiled and degraded his subject.’ 

‘There —I feel easier now that I have shown that one good man and true is with 
me, and one who never writes ‘on a subject on which he is not engrossed.’ Let me 
beg of all our young writers, who have not been vulgarized by second-rate French 
novels, and poisoned by the snobbishness of French chic and smartness, to follow 
SHIRLEY’s example, and if possible avoid the risk of earning such an epitaph as: 


‘He wrote equally well on all subjects.’ 


* Yours truly, Arrow.’ 


Our ever welcome and genial Quonpam gives us this month a pleasantly 
rhymed version of a tale which Leste the artist was fond of telling, and which 
will be ‘ good for a laugh’ to all time: 


Experimentum Maris, or The Court-Nabal. 


*O wavis ! referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus. O quid agis ’— Horativs. 


‘ A rope too short will answer with a splice ; 
Too dong a one surpasses my device. — Jack Tar. 


’T was a long time ago, I ken 

No steamers crossed the Atlantic then ; 
But gallant packet-ships were thought 
Old Ocean’s conquest to have wrought ; 
And nothing sure could ever beat 

The ‘liners’ of the Yankee fleet. 

The white-winged carriers which flew, 
Thoughtless of paddle-wheel or screw, 
Through storm and sun-shine, hot or cool, 
Between New-York and Liverpool. 

And London, too, its packets claimed, 
Perhaps than Liverpool’s more famed. 
There were some brave old captains then, 
Bold sailors and true gentlemen. 

The memory of the pleasant trips 

Made ‘ lang-syne’ in those gallant ships, 
Revives again their social mirth and glee, 
Their songs, rich stories, jokes and repartee. 
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But they are gone! — those days and captains, too — 
Whom it was joy to greet and pain to bid adieu. 
But I must leave them in their glory, 

And hurry on to tell my story. 


A Yankee girl, then, had been sent 
To school upon the continent. 

And when she nothing more could learn, 
Her friends, desiring her return, 

Wrote that she should at once repair 

To good old Captain Morean’s care, 
Who knew her father, and would be 
Her guardian and good company. 

To London, then, Ee made her way, 
Where his fine packet-ship now lay. 






She was a comely lass, ’t is said, 
And more, exceedingly well-bred 

In all the female arts and graces — 
Romances, poetry and laces — 

In all accomplishments complete ; 

Yet she was modest and discreet. 
Sometimes, indeed —so much she knew — 
With learned men you’d think her ‘ blue ;’ 
While with a gay and faster set, 

You’d fancy her a smart coquette. 

But so naeh of the world she’d seen, 
That no one ever thought her ‘ green.’ 
In music, too, her skill was a 

That few surpassed her voice or touch ; 
And then, withal, as full of fun 

As is of light and heat the sun! 

Her father, who lived in the city, 

Was quite as rich as she was pretty ; 
And as she was an only daughter, 

No wonder there were many sought her. 






How proud the Captain well might be 
Of her, his brilliant protegée / 
And all the passengers on board . 
(The gentlemen, I mean) adored 

Their fair and joyous young ship-mate, 

Who bore the saucy name of Kare. 

But among those who were thus gladdened, 
Three youthful beaux were fairly maddened, 
And swore life was n’t worth a cent 

Unless with her it could be spent! 
















All were agreeable, vastly so, 
Yet she could take but one, you know, 
And vainly sought how to discover 
Which might be the sincerest lover. 
After much thinking, none the wiser, 
She asked the Captain to advise her. 


He ever since on board they came, 
Had been amused to watch the game, 
And now that it had reached a crisis, 
She longs to know what his advice is. 
So, with a very modest grace, 
At once she plainly states the case. 
A ship so well he understood, 
He might help her, too, if he would. 
A sailor thinks his ship half-human, 
And calls it ‘ she,’ as if a woman. 
She ventured once to ask the mate 
(Rude fellow — quite a reprobate !) 
If he the reason why could state. 
He answered, as he scratched his skull, 
‘The ‘rigging’ costs more than the bull; 
A better still, the best of all, 
Is given by the Apostle Pau, 
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Who, with all trials forced to wrestle, 
Says woman is a weaker vessel. 

And he (most tried of woman born, 
Unless ’t was Jos) called her the ‘ Thorn.’ 
Though he do n’t say he was hen-pecked, 
Yet we all know that he was wrecked — 
And I’ve no doubt about the cause — 
His wife the unlucky vessel was!’ 


Answered — not silenced — (woman-like!) 
He found her guns he could n't spike. 

(He who do n’t know, had better try ; 
And learn that she must ‘speak or die! ’) 
This was her pertinent reply : " 


‘Oh! man’s conceit, how very droll! 
Why, e’en your ship you can’t control ! 
You know the ropes, the sails, the hull, 
‘And when to slack and when to pull ; 
When sail to spread, and when to reef; 
But yet, according to my belief, 

In spite of all your boasted skill, 

The wind blows wheresoe’er it will, 
And oft the shrewdest plan defeats 

Of wisest men and bravest fleets. 

Until the wind you can subdue, 
Woman’s more than a match for you!’ 


She left the mate somewhat perplext ; 
But I am wandering from my text. 

I was just going to relate 

The Captain’s answer to Miss Kats: 


‘You want me, then,’ said he, ‘to test 
Which of three suitors loves you best! 
If that is all there is to do, 

The matter I'll soon fix for you. 
Trust me, I will not see you harmed, 
And as just now wé are becalmed, 
And you like fun, suppose that I 

The ‘ hydropathic treatment’ try ! 
Go to your state-room and prepare, 
You’ll find a life-preserver there, 
Which you so deftly can arrange 
That no one will perceive the change. 
And, without thing an ado, 

A boat shall be all ready, too, 

On the ship’s other side to save 

My darling from a watery grave. 
Then come on deck : I will be there, 
Where your three lovers smoking are, 
And draw them to the very spot 
Best suited to perform our plot. 
Then boldly jump into the sea ; 

And he who first springs after thee, 
Will be the man of all the rest, 

You may be sure, who loves you best!’ 


Kate was delighted ! — off she ran 
To carry out the Captain’s plan ; 
And soon on deck again was seen 
The merriest of the group, I ween. 
Good humor’s gay, enlivening banter 
Made Time ride off upon a canter ; 
Although the ship droned lazily 
Upon the quiet, sluggish sea. 

When, in a moment apropos, 

The experiment to undergo, 

Kare, like the brave Lord ULtEn’s daughter, 
Sprang from the ship into the water ! 
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Two of her lovers ‘ followed suit’ 
At the same instant, to dispute 
Which of the twain from ocean’s wave 
‘The loveliest of her sex’ should save. 
They sank — but rose to see her float, 
Till rescued by the ready boat. 
And when again the deck they tread, 
She to her sea-boudoir had fled ! 











But, after all they had endured, 
Of love they were not ‘ water-cured!’ 
From it, alas! ‘ salt could n’t save’ ’em, 
Nor water, oceans of it, lave ’em! 
Instead of cooling off their ardor, 

It only made them court the harder! 























Our heroine, too, was still involved 
In doubts old ocean had not solved. 
Though a solution to have found, 

She ’d run the risk of being drowned 
Herself; and others might deplore 
Perhaps the drowning of three more! 






Poor Kare, not knowing what to do, 
She to her first adviser flew. 
‘Captain, I came to you in doubt, 
Assured that you could help me out ; 
Instead of that, it’s very plain 
You ’ve got me deeper in again ! 
One plan of yours has not succeeded, 
And now a better one is needed. 
As you’d say, I am ‘ hard a-ground ;’ 
I almost wish I had been drowned!’ 


‘Nonsense! how can you be so dull ? 
I did not think you such a gull. 
You surely now can’t hesitate 
About the best one for a mate! 
Take him, I say, who didn’t jump — 
Sensible fellow — he’s the trump!’ 









°T is said she did, and ne’er bewailed 
That she with Captain Moraan sailed. 








MORAL. 


Hence we infer, dear girls, as preachers do, 
(Though not romantic, better still, it’s true,) 
Take him who’d Jive, rather than die for you! 
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Gossip with READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS. — Dear reader, let it be ever 
borne in mind that whoever in these times writes aught, though it be a mere 
paragraph, which encourages others to act directly or indirectly in the great 
war-cause, does a good act which will be remembered in days to come. Ina 
serious struggle, when it is the duty of every one to cast about and see wherein 
he or she may act a full share, the influence which may be brought to bear 
through the press should not be neglected. Did you, dear reader, for instance 
ever reflect how far a printed word goes? You know not, no one knows; it 
is beyond all surmise or calculation. Who shall say how far the simplest 
thought may vibrate through the eternity of humanity? It wends its way here 
and there ; some one is sure to love it, some one will be more deeply moved 
than you yourself were’in writing it; your simple appeal to do something for 
the good cause will always exist a monument to the kind heart and zeal of the 
one who raised it. 

Write, friends — you who can — tell the world what is doing in your home- 
circle for the war ; let us know that you have fought and served, given and 
prayed, for Gop’s own good cause. Let the world know that the world is ever 
awake ; that there is no let or hindrance ; that we are determined, and that the 
fighting and resisting power of the North, like that of Prince Arthur of Little 
Britain, that ‘moste brave knyghte and stalwarte warrior,’ increases the more 
the longer it is called into action. And wishing thus that all who do not fight 


would work or write, we cheerfully find place for the following most kindly 
letter from ABBIE : 


‘ March 8d, 1862. 

‘A new Editor in the time-honored chair of the Knickersocker. Just that bare 
annunciamento and nothing more, might startle one, but on looking closely and finding 
there the veritable Storer, he who was so associated with its occupant heretofore, we 
are quite content. Strange, wild days have come upon the land, O beloved of the 
readers of Maga! since a couple of twelvemonths gone, our country at peace, I wrote 
verses for the KnickersBocKer. How dark the cloud fell; you, who leaned above the 
‘storm from your watch-tower of the nation, know full well. And now it seems lifting. 
Tell us not, O watchman! of the night, but sing us prophetic pans of the morning. 

‘Many idlers, rhnymers and dreamers have in these days become workers. Some 
of the throng, brave and true, are shouldering muskets and learning the use of 
steel in a form quite different from the pen, and whose mission is, to point truths 
rather than sentences. Others —and we have been not less in earnest — have fought, 
all unused though our fingers were to such weapons, with knitting-needles and quilting- 
frames. Only a woman’s work —weak hands and willing hearts, Yet into the gray 
‘stockings have been knitted tears that made solemn responses to silent prayers ; tears 
whose falling stifled the flames of selfish, personal wishes ; tears that nourished the 
‘blossom of brave hopes for the right. And in this hour wherein I sit and write, the 
first flush of victory over, the public pallor which speaks of fearful suffering is brightened 
a little by such simple comforts as woman’s hand has gathered. 

‘May I add to the touching story you gave in your February number, one or two 
Western incidents of woman’s devotion ? They possess, I think, almost an equal signifi- 
cance : 

‘ A soliciting-committee in this newly-settled country, came in their circuit to a lonely 
shanty, whose exterior gave little promise of help from within ; but, conscious of that 
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American sensitiveness which resents any imputation of poverty, they called, stating 
sheir mission. 

* ‘Quilts, blankets, old garments, any thing which could be made useful in a sick- 
room at home.’ 

‘The faded house-wife, putting from her knee a fretful child, took from her one bed 
a well-kept quilt, gay with antique patch-work, a brilliant relic of some far-off past. 
Folding it, she placed it in the basket of her visitors, saying simply: ‘It’s not much I 
have, but Ill divide with the soldiers.’ 

* Another woman, pale, with sad eyes, came to a lady who had a neighboring society 
in charge ; she brought the small pillow and blanket of a child’s crib. ‘They ’re but 
little, she said, ‘but I have nothing else ; and though I can’t bear to see my other 
children on my dead baby’s pillow, I’d like to give them for a sick soldier.’ 

‘Simple but true, these little things show how much in earnest our women are in 
the only work their hands have found to do. I must tell you one more little story. 
The night the news came to our village that Mason and Stipet had been demanded by 
the English Government, (how long ago that evening seems,) we sat discussing the in- 
dignity around the home-fire, in that first flush of resistance, which came to wiser heads 
than ours. Feeling then that surrender was impossible, war inevitable, we spoke long 
of the varied probabilities, localities, and results of such a conflict. Some of us felt 
hopelessly depressed, but Josix, the youngest maiden of the household, given usually 
to free expression of opinion, said little ; clicking her unfamiliar needles, nervously 
energetic, with a light between a flash and a tear in her dark eyes 

‘Weary at last, one and another, with meteoric night-lamp, vanished bedward. But 
Jostz, wide awake, as if the benediction of Sancno had never been earned, sat upright, 
knitting furiously. 

‘ ‘Better come to bed, Jor,’ suggested the last of her retiring elders. 

** Oh! no, I can’t,’ she replied quickly. ‘ Our boys’ feet will be so cold up there in 
Canada.’ 

‘ And so with rosy, earnest face bent over her flying fingers, she plied her labor far 
into the wee sma’ hours. 

‘Thank Heaven, that danger was averted; but I thought if we could all be prompt 
and resolute as she was, the issue would be indubitable whatever the conflict in which 
we might engage.’ 


Sranp from under! and let never editor more presume to suggest a different 
nomme de plume to lady fair. Be it known that Kyick, not specially favoring 
vegetable, pomological, or botanical names of the ‘Fanny FLowerpor’ school, 
for the excellent reason that they have been slightly exhausted, has received the 
following vindication of her ‘good name’ from one of the sisterhood in the fol- 
lowing piquant epistle : 


A Actter to ‘Od’ (Voung or Middle-aged — which is it?) Knick. 
FROM ONE OF THE ‘BOTANICAL FANNY FLOWERPOT NOMINA.’ 
* New-Castle, Ky., Feb. 18th, 1862. 
‘Dear Knick: A letter from a nice (expressive word, is n’t it?) editor, is, to my 
mind, one of the most refreshing things we frail mortals are permitted to enjoy. Even 
though said editor has a wife and several dozen miniature copies of himself to make him 
privately egotistical and unbearable, yet I think a letter from him, containing an acceps- 
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ance of one’s writing, almost as entertaining as a declaration of love. My appreciation 
of the sacrifice of feeling made by you, in giving a chair at your table to a ‘foe,’ shall be 
testified by keeping my ‘Fanny FLowerpor’ poems ‘mostly at home.’ Why do I write 
under ‘a botanical nomina?’ I have several reasons. Are you growing fidgety, or 
shall I proceed to enlighten you in regard to what I am certain is a great mystery which 
you are extremely anxious to solve? I chose my name at the interesting age of sixteen, 
when I made my débit in the New-York Weekly. I fancied ‘Motty Myre’ had a 
pretty, winning sound— piquant and unpretending —so unobtrusive that sober eyes 
would pass its sayings unread and uncriticised. Then, Sir, I got letters from unseen 
‘admirers,’ who liked the nomme de plume that seemed to me a kind of mask, behind 
which I could be guilty of all manner of relieving impertinences, and be secure from di- 
rect attacks, I firmly believed (my organ of ‘ secretiveness’ is small, or I should never 
confess so much egotism) that I was destined to astonish ‘the civilized world’ with the 
mature productions of my pen, and felt how nice ’t would be (you see I had read ‘ Ruth 
Hall’) to have my next-door neighbor speak of the astounding productions of the ‘ great 
unknown’ MoLty Myrrieg, and express a desire to see so great a genius. Whereupon I 
should ‘ strike an attitude’ (as Black Donap did in the ‘ Hidden Hand,’) and say in my 
most impressive tone: ‘Behold—Motty Myrtie!’ Then I could imagine a scene 
in which camphor, ‘hysterics,’ tears, congratulations and kisses would predominate, 
and upon which ‘the curtain’ would fall triumphantly. Then, too, another tableau 
floated fairy-like before my spiritual gaze. A ‘ spirit-mate, (ahem!) One who 
would perceive the transcendent superiority of Miss Myrt.e’s writing over all other 
‘ botanical nomina’s productions ; and who would be unable to longer repress the 
unutterable yearning of his nature, ‘ergo’ would address a communication to that 
effect, to aforesaid vegetable soubriquet, which epistle would be so intensely con- 
genial and entertaining, that in the course of time there ’d be such an interchange of 
sentiment as would convince the congenials they were indeed created for each other. 
Miss Myrtie, however, having been the interested peruser of several dozen novels, in 
which information was given of man’s ability to ‘smile and smile again, and be a villain,’ 
would have a degree of ‘ cautiousness’ that would necessarily lead her to make a few ex- 
periments upon the disinterestedness of ‘spirit-mate’s affection, probably something 
akin to the following. A meek, milk-and-water seamstress would apply for and obtain 
a situation in the young gentleman’s father’s family. She would dress in deep mourn- 
ing, and give every evidence of having arrived at the acme of human misery. Circum- 
stances, of course, would throw her very much in the society of the young gentleman, 
who having the organ of ‘benevolence’ immensely developed upon his cranium, would 
be induced to inform her of his sincere sympathy. She would reply with tears and per- 
haps a slight returning hand-pressure. About this period the Myrt es letter would cease 
and the young gentleman, in utter wretchedness of spirit, would confide his distress to 
sympathetic seamstress. ‘She is confident she has not the genius of the ‘ world- 
renowned’ Motty Myrtie.’ (Fancy my smiles of complacency at this interesting 
period.) ‘ Nevertheless, if he will accept her sympathy, he is very welcome to it.’ He, 
of course, would be perfectly captivated with this touching generosity, and after a rea- 
sonable number of sighs, sleepless nights, amatory glances and bewitching hand-pres- 
sures, he would give vent, in melo-dramatic tones, to some ‘ rest-in-this-bosom-my-own- 
stricken-deer '- ish sentiment ; whereupon the young lady would faint, submit to a refresh- 
ing shower-bath of eau de cologne, and find herself ‘as good as new’ in the encircling 
arms that forever hence would shield her from life’s tempest! This interesting denoue- 
ment, combined with the startling information that the obscure seamstress is the ‘ illus- 
trious MoLtty Myrtve,’ would so complete the felicity of our hero and heroine, that 
earth would forever after be as blissful an abiding-place as deluded mortals would be 
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led to believe it to be after marriage, were sensation-novels as much to be depended 
upon as school-girls are wont to imagine. 

‘Now, if I have succeeded in enlightening you regarding the mystery of my pen- 
chant for ‘ vegetable alliterative cognomens,’ ‘ the object of the author (as prefaces say) 
will have been accomplished.’ 

‘*Did you ever write to me before?’ No, Sir, or I should have known better than 
to push a ‘ poem’ under your editorial nose to be sneered at. My literary career has 
been short compared to some others, yet I think remarkably successful. I have been 
writing for ‘ Fame’ (sweet-hearts, postage-stamps and newspapers) about eighteen 
months. Yes, ’t was in the August of 1860 that I first made my appearance in print as 
*Motty Myrtie.’ Ah! I look back upon those feeble, blushing efforts with a degree 
of self-satisfaction inexpressibly gratifying. My career has been ‘remarkably brilliant,’ 
as you will observe from the following list of ‘benefits received: ’ About ten dollars’ 
worth of papers a year gratis ; no estimating the value of letters received from gentle- 
men that I know only by their writing, ambrotypes and ‘ references ;’ have had three 
proposals from unseen ‘congenials,’ and twenty postage-stamps from an editor to whom 
{ communicated the information that I had other use for my pocket-money than buying 
stamps to send him love-stories. 

‘As I reflect upon the ‘ manifold blessings’ that have ‘crowded and crowned my 
life’ since I chose that harmless ‘ botanical Fanny FLowerpot nomina,’ I have no dis- 
position to abuse ‘ Fate’ as a heartless wretch, who delights in tormenting ambitious 
authoresses, | 


‘ Hoping, Sir, that you consider a long, candid letter equal to ice-cream in warm 


weather, I am, very respectfully, MoLty Mret-e.’ 


We do, we do. ‘Motty Myrttz’ be it, so long as Mouures smile or myrtles 
grow. Let it stand on record, however, that Knick was the first to discover a 
single lady who objected to change her name! - - - A rFrienD who thinks 
that he has discerned in Knick ‘a tendency to advocate the cheerful in life, and 
preach the great doctrines of clean faces, clean shirts, and clean hearts,’ [we do 
kindly thank you, Sir,] clips from the Philadelphia City Jtem a poem, if such 
it be, or a ‘ prose’ — which it apparently is — which is well worth a few words 
of commendation. It is ‘ entitulated’ 


The Coming Port. 





BY BASBAGA THAHAB. 





* Evipentty he will not come to us on a horse, snorting; or on a jackass, braying. 


’ 


Endowed by nature with a pair of sturdy legs, he will walk in on us suddenly at the 
moderate pace of four miles an hour. 

He will not astonish the assembled multitude with toure de force of horse-operatical 
verbifuge. . < . 

He will rather speak boldly, plainly, cleanly, Anglo-Saxon common-sense. 


‘He will not be born in a palace; fortunately those affairs do not grow this side the 
ocean — 


(N. B.: This word is not derived from Paxras, another name fer Minerva, but from the 
Palatine hill — a good ways off, thank fortune!) 


Neither will he be born in a hovel — which is generally understood to mean a small, filthy 
house, the windows glazed with shecking bad hats. 


‘ The cleanest idea will be for him, truly, ‘to see the day’ in a house in the country — say 
a log-house, with the latch-string out. : 

His eyes shall first rest on a broad, flowing river, with its waves ever running to the slow 
throbbing sea ; 

On high mountains up-tewering to heaven ; on broad fields and old forests, on sun-light 
and shadow, and on clouds ceaselessly rising . . . . earth’s incense to heaven. 
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‘Truth, honesty, chastity, love for his fellow-men ; these shall be taught him to love next 
to his Maker, far more than his life. 

His ear shall be tuned to the psalm unceasingly sung by river, on mountain, through 
field, forest and air: . baal 

The croak of the frog, the caw of the crow, the honk of the wild-goose, the quack of the 
duck, the coo of the dove, the lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the crow of the 
cock, the bark of the dog, the chirping of insects, the whistling of small birds, with 
the solemn diapason of the deep-voiced thunder. 


‘The lessons taught by Nature, wholesome, clean and sweet, he shall in later life bear to 
the weary ones, or to that pseudo class 
Worn out in striving to accumulate — dyspepsia. 


‘The pseudo weary ones, dyspeptic and romantic, who have most carefully put on the 
blue-eyed spectacles of melancholy, 

And with flabby muscles sit and sing of disappointed hopes . . . . they never had 
the right to hold; 

Or of mysterious loves they underwent . . . . in fancy. 


‘Tears, maudlin tears, and groans, and sighs, and dis encore more tears! O ambulating 
pumps! with fancied sorrows noes at the handles — look for one instant at rea} 
grief . . . . the Grief that passeth Show. 


‘The Coming Poet shall be loved by all men; he shall be a two-legged sun-beam, and 
the dumps shall disappear before him. 

For the excessively poor and afflicted, he shall carry in one pocket a bandanna expressly 
to wipe their tears; in another, sugar-plums for eg babes. 

His mission shall be to head off melancholy, and nip the blues in the bud; for the smile 
on his face shall equal in efficacy all the drugs of the most celebrated factures 
which will be a bad thing for the apothecaries. 

He will dry up the tears of the orphans and widows with deeds; helping the able-bodied 
to find work, and aiding the weaker ones with charity. 

But he will give worps to the melancholy, who have no grief; and to the mourners, who 
have nothing to mourn about; and in that hour his words will cut like a switch — 
pretty severe. 


‘He shall emphatically be ‘down on’ an excess of Byron, rum, SHELLEY, segars and ter- 
rapin suppers; also humbug-melancholy, including theatrical tear-squeezers who 
weep — for the magazines and papers. 

He shall be among men, with men, for men, and stand by them — except in taverns and 
beer-saloons — as long as he has a cent in his pocket ; and when that is gone, glorious 

oet, he will work! 

He ral have a constitution as strong as that of the United States, for he shall not have 
seceded into a riotous state in his youth. 


‘He shall marry while yet a young man, so that when he sings of love, his hearers, or 
readers, shall know that he is practically acquainted with the subject. 

He shall be costumed in such raiment, that men shall say as he passes by: ‘He knoweth 
the exquisite fitness of things . . . and patronizes home-manufactures 
barring the jewelry.’ 

He shall go to a barber often enough to keep his hair and beard too short for an enemy to 
hold him by them. 

He shall write plain English well. . . . . that is the Well of Saxon undefiled. 


‘He shall smile, laugh, be cheerful, and set us all such a kind lesson of hope for the future, 
when he.comes, that even the men who never read that ‘ Ugh! wretched trash called 
poetry,’ shall call him dear brother, beg notices for him in the papers, and shower — 
Soup-Tickets on the head of this loved 


COMING POET.’ 

‘Baspaca THanas,’ [Pae@svus, what a name !] you are remarkably right. 
The time is coming, nay, is well nigh here, and the war is doing somewhat to 
drive it along, when Nature and Common-sense will lay strong hands on poetry 
and give it a new form. If any thing which Old Knick has published has con- 
tributed in aught to aid this work — and for thirty years our Magazine has been 
cited as ever-genial and truth-loving — we are prouder of it than of aught be- 
side, and accept the slip quoted as a grateful testimonial that our influence has 
not been in vain. 
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Che Pipe Papers. 
No. Il, 

WHEN was the first meerschaum smoked in America? Tell me that, some of you? 

I know it. 

The early Peruvians had a god, and the god had a name, and the name was dual, and 
the fair or feminal alternative of the theologic entity was Viracocha, which means Sea- 
Foam. 

And the image-idol Virracocua was burnt by VaLverDE in Cuzco. 

Which was the first smoking of a sea-foam in this country. 

[Pug — puff] 

The Peruvians only used tobacco as a medicine, and that in a very ne quid nimis 
sparing way. The pau-per-uvians! Had they been pipe-ruvians, they would have been 
wiser, and not have ignomeaniously ‘ seumbed’ to the Pizarrow of destiny. The Aztecs 
did, indeed, smoke fiercely and showed fight. Still I think, to judge by their Aztec 
children, that the parents must have been very whip-able creatures. I saw this morning 
by the great Barnum-banner which waves around the corner, that they are ‘ Los niXos 
AxTEcos ! AFAMADO POR TODO EL MONDO ! — famed through all the world !’ 

What is fame ? 

Puff — puff — puff ! 

What is a name ? 

History — I forgot whose — records for us the name of a deck-passenger on a Nile 
boat, who fell over one dark night and was drowned. He has been kept pickled in 
Greek for two thousand years, 

The wall-scribblings of Pompeii — the graffiti —all exquisitely lithographed life-size 
in Gargantuan folios, have preserved the name of hundreds of dirty little boys, street- 
walkers, town-loafers, wine-house strumpets, and the like — particularly the like. In 
them you may read that 


‘ Marcus is a dam foole.’ 

‘Sempronia is got old Quintus — buly for Sepa.’ 
‘Fasricius Corvo is a cheet and a lier.’ 

‘Crispus may go to Orcus!’ 


‘ LauFELLA is a bigg beest, and her Tittus Lasro is anuther.’ 
‘Cuss Gaurus Virro! male pereat iste.’ 


They may all rest in peace, these good people ; their names have been kept, they 
will not be forgotten, though those of the mighty race of OzrtnpuR have perished. How 
many Nobodies exist in these corner-holets of History. Think of the pettinesses so de- 
lightfully ambered in the EZpistole Obscurorum Virorum — of the side-show Sy.vanvs 
Cosss, trotted out by Janus Nicius, Errraravs in his Pinacotheka. And then reflect 
that Cuartes Mackay even has his little niche in ‘ Men of the Time’ — which is to be 
immortal. 

‘Now, I am a-light again,’ said the Pipe. ‘Smoke me slowly, caballero! 

‘ Rauche langsam, rauche nicht so geschwind !’ 

‘Why do you speak, O Pir!’ 

‘Let me, too, be immortal. Put me into the Knicxersocker, that I may live and 
not die. Hurrah! Puff! puff! Give me some cascarilla! Come, Franc GLasGerion, 
let us go ! 

Trempo es, el Caballero, 
Tiempo es de andar de qui! 
‘Bonumira !’ 


‘I am here, Franc Giascerion! I was far away in the dim blue West among 
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orange-golden euthanasias rising to rosy life—lost in an agony of love-colors; but 
smoke, smoke quickly, Gospodin, or I perish !’ 
‘Bonumira !’ 


‘The fragrance of the cascarilla came to me, and the Green-Serpent of your soul 
waited not to put on her stockings, but flew to the East. Bless the tobacco! Bless the 
Pipe! Bless you, too, O Franc Giascerion ! and ——’ 

‘ BonumiRa,’ 

‘Well, caro!’ 


‘I remember you of old; I wrote a song to you of it all only yesterday.’ 
‘Chantez le mon ami!’ 


‘Listen! My name was DILLon once, so my song is called 


Le Sieur Dillon. 


As they bent their heads to the guillotine, 
Flinging down their chestnut curls, 

A calmer couple never was seen 
As I said, ‘ Good night, my girls ! 

But, Madame, I see you shrink at the knife, 
You need a little grace, 

And what to me are five minutes’ life ? 
Allow me to take your place.’ 


And so to the block I bent my crown : 
All Paris stood there in sight, 

And the last thing I heard as the knife came down 
Was: ‘ Dear, that was very polite!’ 

Then my head flew off; but in all the pain 
I still could hear her say : 

‘If in hell or in heaven we meet again, 

I will certainly thank that gentleman 

For being so kind to-day.’ 


Out into night and out into light, 
Through the glaring splendor of hell ; 
Out into light and into the night, 
Where the angels of the infinite 
In deep-blue silence dwell. 
Fade; thou eternal iron thought, 
Forget the fire-bound shore ! 
Again to the world of love I’m brought, 
And am walking in life once more. 


Walking in life— O eyes of light! 
Look deep into mine own! 
The crystal hides a strange, sad sight, 
Which you of old have known. 
Look deep! look deep /— do you see those cur]s ? 
And one with a bending head ? 
The guillotine and the proud, fair girls, 
And remember what one has said ? 


‘ We did not meet in hell, sweet-heart, 
And as for heaven ! — alack ! 
The recording angel told me, apart, 
That he had it in white and black, 
* Your heart is of broad and noble span, 
But your brain ’s with such fancies crammed 
That were you not a gentleman, 
You had long ago been damned.’ 


‘So here we are on the broad, green earth, 
So here by the foaming sea ; 
Say ‘ Yes,’ you "ll make it my heaven of mirth, 
Say ‘ No,’ ’t will be hell for me. 
I lost my head for you long ago, 
And now I have Jost my heart ; 
Kiss deep sweet lips as the hot tears flow : 
Onward through time we wild ones go 
Till saved by our counterpart. 
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‘It is all true, dear. Lay your head in my lap—and smoke, smoke! Gaze into my 
eyes now ; some day I shall kill you, Franc Giaseerion ; you will learn the agony of 
love which no possession can satisfy, which no giving of mine will quench ; you will 
look into their infinite sea and die as Sue died of old — sue of the Leucadian steep — 
thinkest thou, Franc Giascerton, that there are any who were not kind to HER? By 
Mytitta! No. Died, as thou wilt die of craving the unrevealed, as Cuorin died, and 
SaPPHo. 


Seest thou, O caballero ! 
Yonder castle rising high ? 

Oft your glances climb the turrets, 
For they lift you to the sky, 

Love is all yon boundless heaven — 
But a simple tower am I. 


Hearest thou, O caballero! 
Yonder student’s sweet guitar? 
And you listen, ever yearning, 
For a feeling deeper far ; 
q Love is that eternal yearning — 
I am but the light guitar. 


Feelest thou, O caballero! 
Heavenly rapture when we kiss ? 
Yet we ever yearn, beloved, 
For an all unbounded bliss — 
Life is this faint joy, my dearest, 
Death the craving, dark abyss. 
And the darkness of her eyes is the spreading of mid-night, and her breath is the 
incense of heaven, whereof men die and angels are born ; farewell thou old world, sweet 
love —’t is past ——’ 


‘E—aw! Been asleep again! Ugh! what a night-mare! Bonvumira, we shall die 
some day of our dreams and be buried, and somebody will write of me on the tomb: 
‘HE WAS A GOOD SMOKER.’ 
‘ Puff. No, the pipe is out !’ 


A Frienp sends us the following from his club, 


The Otvls. 

‘To ask a friend to dine, and then give him poor beer to drink, is decided Maltreat- 
ment,’ said the Doctor. 

‘To meet him by the Common and invite him over to Parker’s to dine, is, however, 
Mall-treatment,’ responded the Colonel. 

‘The Doctor is paid in his own coin,’ exclaimed PLatone. 

‘More than you will probably do when in my debt,’ growled the medico. 

Apropos of which, a man who was deeply in debt to an old doctor, for medical attend- 
ance, and had kept so for some years, speaking one evening of the beauties of Nature, 
remarked that the dews of night falling so silently and beneficially, always seemed to 
him one of her most admirable operations. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘old Nature paying her dues when they are due, is a thing not only 
to be admired, but copied!’ 

‘ Which was a regular Do,’ responded PLartone. 

‘Do you know from whence we derive roast beef?’ asked the Professor. 

‘I do,’ said his son Tuomas, ‘ for I go to market.’ 

‘Go to! thou wag. I mean its philological source. I will tell you. The French 
call it rost bif ; the Italians, rosbifi ; the Germans, rausbeef ; and so on : all these are 
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copies, and very poor ones at that, of the original compound word. I have discovered 
in the old Norse tongue, its primitive source, the word bif-rést, and it means time re- 
pose ; so be careful you do not choke yourself to-day at dinner, while you have your 
time repose !’ 

‘Since you come to philology,’ replied Tuomas, ‘I must have recourse to mineral- 
ogy. Do you know what a Cret is?’ 

‘I do not, I am proud to say.’ 

‘It is a term applied by the peasantry on the English coast to certain curious per- 
forated, chalky balls which are washed ashore by the waves. I found a very beautiful 
one, and left it in charge of a young lady to keep till I should return unto her. When, 
however, I returned, she had lost it —and for a very curious reason.’ 

‘And what was it?’ 

‘Simply because no woman can keep a Sea-Cret.’ 

‘Of all the elaborate, seven-story puns with a high roof and chimney, that is the 
worst. But when does a woman keep a secret, my son?’ 

‘When she keeps it — a-going, my father !’ 

And they adjourned. 


‘CO. M.,’ we give your private note a public circulation — attendez / 


‘Dear Knick: If you are the son of your father, and I presume you are; and if 
you bear your father’s name, and I presume you do—then your father was Old Nick- 
alas! was he not? However, this is not what I sat down to write about. 

‘Physiologists tell us, and I suppose it’s so, though I never had the honor of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the honorable gentlemen, nor did I ever know a man who knew 
another man that had ; physiologists tell us, I say, that there is a little porter — and a good 
deal too, in some folks !— stationed at the entrance of a certain important receptacle in 
the lower regions of our physical economy; and when any innutritious substance pre- 
sents itself for admission, the little porter aforesaid very obstinately and persistently 
closes the door on it. Now, to preserve the analogy, as the ministers say, I apprehend 
there is a porter stationed to keep strict watch and ward over the drawer containing 
your ‘ Gossip,’ to see that nothing enters there but what has the real aliment and savor 
of fun in it; or of fun’s counterpart — pathos, The inclosed items most obsequiously 
present themselves for admission. If they contain not the desired aliment, you know 
where the waste-basket is; if they do, proceed to assimilate them accordingly.’ 


Yes, the porter is ‘willin’. Here be the jottings: 

‘In the town of T ——, not a thousand miles out of Westchester county, flourished 
a school-master whose name was R , and whose ‘tallness’ was rather above than 
below ‘six foot.’ He boarded with a widow-lady, Mrs. M——; and with her also 
boarded a minister, Mr. W——. Now, it came to pass that the minister grew sick ; 
and as the widow and school-master were attending by his bed-side, late one night, it be- 
came evident, from sundry noises heard below, that some ‘professor of the jimmy’ 
was paying them a visit, alike unceremonious and unwelcome. 

‘*Go down and see,’ said the sick man to the school-master, who began to grow 
pale. 

‘¢ You come with me,’ was the reply. 

‘The widow, purposing to shame the athlete out of such cowardice, said, with a 
coal of fire in each eye: ‘Mr. R , I’ll go down with you.’ 

‘* Well,’ stammered R , you go first |”? 


And she did, and whipped the burglar! There is an old gent named Uncie 
Sam, who has of late been the hero of a similar story: 
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‘ A CERTAIN eating-house proprietor, writes ‘C. M.,’ who kept a ‘rest-your-aunt,’ on 
the corner of D and F streets —I shan’t specify more particularly, for fear 
he might want to pay you for this advertisement ! — and who prided himself on his abil- 
ity to get up the best plate of pork and beans to be had in this section of country, 
wishing to give the public the full benefit of his knowledge, perpetrated the following 
‘sign:’ ‘Try my pork and beans—they can’t be beat.’ In an evil hour, however, a 
wicked wag came along, and dexterously painted over the initial letter of the last word. 
The announcement then was: ‘Try my pork and beans — they can’t be eat!” 








That was what the Dutchman advertised of his drums — ‘ They can’t be 
beaten.” - - - Many a soldier will read with pleasure the 


Che Patriot's Bbening Song. 


BY E. W. DAVIES. 


* ALone Potomac’s tented lines, 
The day was done, the drums were still ; 
And fitful on the evening air 
The watch-fires blazed from many a bill. 


‘Upon each strong, embattled height, 
Quiet and grim the cannon lay ; 
And bayonets shone, inconstant, bright, 
Where sentries paced their silent way. 


‘ The rising moon her earliest rays 
Flashed on Potomac’s silver stream ; 
White tents gleamed far upon the night, 
Like strange, weird cities in a dream. 


‘And wand’ring through the quaint, fair scene, 
[ heard the soldier’s evening song: 
An old refrain of home and love 
Echo the soldier’s camp along. 


‘Those household words, that plaintive air, 
Were gifted with some magic spell ; 

The whole broad camp seemed listening — 
The very winds to quiet fell. 


‘ Circling around the bivouac-fires, 
Bronzed heroes like grim statues lay 
With pulses stilled, and eye intent, 
Till died the sacred notes away. 


‘The music ceased, and silence came, 
And many an eye was dim with tears ; 
And many a thought went ranging back, 

To th’ dearly loved of other years. 


‘The mother’s kiss, the wife’s fond look, 

True love’s caress, and sister's smile ; 
The gentle bliss of home, sweet home, 

Came freshly back to them the while. 


‘ Full well we know, New-England dames, 
That many gallant youths were there, 
Who wear your likeness, bear your names, 

For whom you raise the nightly prayer ; 


‘ And if they weep who dream of you, 
Beside the far Virginia wave, 
It does their manhood honor high, 
The truest ever are the brave. 


‘For when the battle-drums at morn 
Aroused to arms the warrior-band ; 
When battle-thunders crashed and rang, 
And trampling squadrons shook the land — 
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‘ Where charging bayonets rustled close, 
And death swept sternly, darkly by, 
Those who wept most at even-tide 
Fought boldest for the victory. 


‘Since first the world to being sprang, 
And war arrayed his crimson train, 
Heroes so rich in zeal and truth 
Have never shed their blood in vain. 


‘ Their steel shall sweep immortal fields, 
Immortal fame their valor crown ; 
They ’ll brighten for their native land 

The glory of her old renown. 


*‘ And warm their welcome, when their feet 
Shall homeward tread from war’s alarms; 
Their country saved, their battles o'er, 
To rest in loves encircling arms.’ 


Quiet, earnest, and hopeful. There will yet be a better time. 
have a new essayist. Essays are fashionable — room for 


An Lssap 
Ox THE HUMAN UNWLERSTANDING. 


BY PERTH GRANTON, M.D. 


‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ 
‘THE above maxim is usually rendered into English as: ‘Shoemaker, stick to your 
last’—a phrase utterly inconsistent with the ideas and practice of this fast age, and 
calculated to extinguish the flame that glows in the breast of the rising generation. It 


is akin with the proverb, that ‘a rolling stone gathers no moss;’ as if it were desirable 
that one should remain as a fixture, of the permanent geological order, until he should 
become covered with the green mantle of the backwoodsman! ‘ What! cramp my 
genius with a pestle and mortar?’ exclaims Young America: ‘ rather let me adopt the 
more congenial and progressive motto: ‘ Be sure you’re right, then go ahead!’ 

‘Since ‘ brevity is the soul of wit,’ I will not be betrayed by a cacoéthes scribendi, 
into what lawyer’s call a ‘trespass in the case;’ but will merely avail myself of the 
permission which has been granted me to occupy a small space in the ‘patriarchal 
monthly,’ to call up a few fond reminiscences of those things which are generally passed 
over, and trodden under foot. 

‘Some of my earliest recollections refer to the interesting period when I became 
the happy possessor of a pair of boots. No bantam ever strutted his little hour with 
more self-importance than did I when first invested with those pedal appendages of civ- 
ilization, comfort, and luxury. I formed an attachment to the intermediate agent of 
my happiness — the humble shoemaker of the village in which I resided. I daily found 
myself in the enjoyment of his quaint and original conversation ; interspersed as it was 
with shrewd cbservations, on all sorts of subjects and people, in a manner calculated to 
instruct and amuse me. 

‘I have since thought, that I must have been born under the constellation ‘ Boot-es.’ 
A portion of the day was of course spent in the school-room, but ‘ the rest was naught 
but leather or prunella.’, I became an amateur observer of all the mysteries of cord- 
waining, and incorporated into my vocabulary the significant and’ expressive terms de- 
rived from such associations, 

‘The books in which I took delight were, the veracious histories of ‘Goody Two 
Shoes,’ and the ‘ Giant with his Seven-League Boots ;’ the affecting story of ‘ Cinderella 
and her Glass Slipper,’ and the pathetic and touching poem of the ‘Old Woman who 
Lived in a Shoe,’ with her interesting progeny. 
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‘Among the flowers I loved best was the ‘ladies’ slipper ;’ and of all birds, the 
‘ wood-pecker,’ who reminded me of the shoemaker, by his ‘ tapping the hollow beech- 
tree.’ 

‘I was invited freely to make a selection of seraps from the variety of all colors un- 
der the bench, where my friend presided, with a judicial gravity which would have be- 
come a higher sphere. Nor has the scrap-book of my riper years contained any thing 
so choice, in my view, as was thence transferred to my capacious pocket. Indeed, I felt 
as rich as the Emperor of Morocco. 

‘No person ever embodied more completely the description contained in the old 
song : 


‘Tnere was an old cobbler who lived in a stall, 
Which served him for parlor, and kitchen and hall; 
No coin in his pocket, no care in his pate, 

No ambition had he, nor yet duns at his gate.’ 


‘It is quite probable that he was discreet in obeying the philosophical injunction, 
which I have chosen as my text, and contented himself with the useful but unpre- 
tending calling to which he confined his energies. During his whole life he had been a 
squatter, without ever being disturbed in his possession; and an appropriate tribute to 
his memory would have been a monument of cobbdle-stones. 

‘Thus my mind was early turned toward those intermediate agents in producing 
Christian resignation, in spite of bunions and corns. I have since observed how many 
proverbs, and sayings, and witticisms have had their origin in the vocabulary of the 
shoemaker. The young are enjoined on all occasions to ‘ put their best foot forward ; ’ 
to rely on themselves, and ‘not to wait for dead men’s shoes.’ There is no more ex- 
pressive term to signify the discovery of an obstacle than to say: ‘We know where the 
shoe pinches.’ 

‘Whatever the value of a body, it is useless without a sole. It was a sentimental 
shoemaker who invented the name of ‘ Oxford Ties.’ How appropriate to the friend- 
ships and associations formed at that celebrated seat of learning, and which had their 
origin in that place ! 

‘When one is haughty or presuming, he is said to be ‘ high in the instep ;’ when he 
has become poor, he is said to be ‘ run down in the heel.’ 

‘Formerly, shoes were made so extravagantly long in France, that the toes had to 
be looped up, until at length a law was made reducing their length ‘in toto.’ There 
can be no more useful and economical proverb than the familiar one, that ‘ a stitch in 
time saves nine.’ 

‘Lord Byron was exceedingly sensitive on account of the deformity of his feet, 
which was probably the reason of his avoiding the ‘clubs.’ In Hoon’s ‘ Diary of a 
Joke-Hunter,’ the unconscious punster of a coachman says: ‘I expect to draw the boot 
of my vehicle on the heel of Lunnen Bridge by twelve o’clock.’ 

‘A traveller in China says, that no Chinese will allow himself to be visited until his 
boots are on; and any one calling must wait till he has performed that part of etiquette. 
The Roman Catholics remove their hats in passing the door of a cathedral; and the 
Mohammedans take off their shoes on entering a mosque. 

‘An old gouty gentleman, having lost a pair of capacious shoes, said, that the worst 
wish he had was, that the shoes might fit the thief. 

‘The celebrated Radical Hunt made a fortune by the manufacture of shoe-black- 
ing. After he obtained a seat in Parliament, Sir Rosert Pret satirically made an allu- 
sion in a speech to the shining qualities of his opponent. To which Hunt replied, that 

whereas he (Hunt) was the first of his family who had obtained a fortune by trade, Sir 
Rosert was the first of his who had been able to live without trade. 
‘There have been several eminent shoemakers who, having taken Peg-asus for their 
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hobby, have become devoted followers of the muses. SHaksPEARE uses this expressive 
metaphor in ‘ Hamlet :’ 
‘ Fraitty, thy name is woman! 
A little month; or ere those shoes were old, 
With which she followed my poor father’s body.’ 

‘Foors, the actor and manager, had a wooden leg. CoLEeman says: ‘This prop to 
his person I once saw standing by his bed-side, ready dressed in a handsome silk stock- 
ing, with a polished shoe and a gold buckle, awaiting the owner’s getting up. It had a 
kind of tragically comic appearance; and I leave to inveterate wags the ingenuity of 
punning upon a Foote in bed and a leg out of it.’ Although rather too serious a sub- 
ject for a pun, it seems somewhat of a paradox how a man could be so long a celebrated 
comedian with one foot in the grave ! 

‘*T turned down the sheet which was over him,’ says TRELAwNEY, in his Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, ‘to satisfy myself about his feet —it was too true. . . . He had the 
face and form of an APOLLO, with the feet and limbs of a Sylvan satyr.’ 

‘It is to be presumed that the philosophic and moralizing Mr. WELLER drew much 
of his experience in human nature, and fine arts, from the elegant occupation with 
which he beguiled his leisure moments at the White Hart. 

‘Mrs, Partineton one day took up the paper, in which she saw something about 
the ‘Shoe-Dealers’ Bank,’ and laying down her spectacles, she exclaimed: ‘Law, me! 
I wonder who will have a bank next? I don’t want any of their bills; I have had 
enough of ’em; and Mr. Partineron was always complaining of their extravagant 
charger !’ 

‘It is a custom still kept up among superstitious people, to throw their old shoes 
over their heads, for good luck, when vacating a house in which they have lived. To in- 
sure success, the person must not look behind after the performance of the operation. 

‘An old woman having predicted to her graceless son, that he would die in his 
shoes, the vagabond took the pains to kick them off, just previous to being hanged! 

‘It was said of a celebrated lawyer, that he kept a pack of thread in his hand, 
which he unwound as he proceeded in his speech. Jy ball is now unwound, and my 
paper being out, and the patience of my readers being exhausted, I must at /ast come 
to an end.’ 


Even so—to the waxed end, we presume. Perta GRaNTON, you are a 
Sutor who shall not woo in vain for the favor of a place at our Table. - - - WE 
are pleased to learn that Benson J. Lossine, author of the well-known ‘ Picto- 
rial Field-Book of the Revolution,’ is at present actively engaged on a ‘ Pictorial 
History of the Great Rebellion,’ which has received cordial well-wishess and 
warm praise from W. C. Bryant, Professor Lieper, Epwarp Everett, GEORGE 
Ticxnor, Eres Sarcent, R. C. Winturop, Georce S. Hitiarp, JARED SPaARKs, 
O. W. Hotmes, 8. Austix Autrsone, H. T. Tuckerman, James R. Loweit, and 
Grorce W. Curtis. They will be issued in twenty parts, to make altogether 
one thousand pages; will be superbly illustrated, and last, not least, will be 
published by Gzoree W. Curtps, Esq., of Philadelphia, the well-known pub- 
lisher of Dr. Kanz’s ‘ Arctic Regions.’ Persons possessing pamphlets, or other 
materials relating to the rebellion, will confer a favor by sending them to the 
author, B. J. Losstne, Esq., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. - - - Tutus far, O friends! 
had Kyick progressed with his Gossip, leaving many things unsaid or unsung, 
when the sudden summons of the imperious ‘ type-master’ incontinently abbre- 
viated us. What there is left, behold will it not appear in the June number? 





